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ABSTRACT 

Individually Guided Motivation (IGH) As designed to 
attain Certain motivational objectives set by the school by 
accommodating instruction to individual differences in skill and' 
motivational level and rate and style of learning. The development of 
IGM was undertaken to meet these specific educationcil needs: (1,) to 
assure a high level of motivation to learn on the part of each 
individual child; ^nd (2) to promote the acquisition by each child of 
such prosocial behaviors as self-control and self-reliance. As 
described in Chapter Jl, operationally IGM consists of four 
motivational instructional procedures that ar^ organized ways of 
wqrking with a child cr gxoup of children to attain motivational 
objectives. The motivational-instructional proce<Jures are: (1) 
adult-child conferences to encourage independent Reading; (2) 
teacher-child conferences, for goal setting; (3) guiding children 
toward self -directed prosocial behavior; and (4) guiding older 
children in tutoring younger children.^ Each of these procedures was 
the focus of a controlled experiment in which its effectiveness was 
tested under various conditions. The results of thes^ experiments^ 
reported in Chapters III through VI^ indicate that each of the 
procedures has positive effects upon one or more indicators: measures 
of motivation; measures of achievement; aji^ ni^asures of attitudes 
toward the subject matter. Ajso, each experiment pjf.oyi€^s information 
concerning the conditions for optimal success of ju-^iven procedure. 
The results of these experiments with respect po^ the effectiveness of 
the IGH procedures with children are favorable. Based .on the results^ 
multimedia materials have been developed* to help school staff 
implement the procedures. (MM)' 
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MISSION 

The mission of the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
"f or "Cognitd.ve Learning is to help 'learners develop as rapidly 
and effectively as possible their potential as human beings 
and as contributing members of society. The R&D Center is 
striving to fulfill this goal by 

• • conducting research to discover more about • 

how children learn 

• developing improved instructional strategies, 
processes and materials for school administrators, 
•teachers, and children r and 

• offering assistance to educators and citizens ^ 
which will help transfer the outcomes of research 

and development into practice 



PROGRAM 

The activities of the Wisconsin R&D Center are organized 
around one unifying theme. Individually Guided Education. 
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PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF THIS REP ORT 

■ n. 

During the course of development of the system of Individually 
Guided Motivation (IGM) , many research and evaluation studies have 
been carried Qut at the Wisconsin Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive Learning. Controlled experiments and other studies 
in school settings in the area of motivation have been contributed 
by the project staff of the principal investigator, Herbert J. Klausmeier; 
these contributors include Patricia Allen, Carma Averhart, James Bavry, 
Doris Cook, Dorothy Frayer, John Gaa, Elizabeth Ghatala, Jan Jeter, 
Barbara Kennedy, Peter Lamal, Richard Marliave, Nancy Nelson, Juanita 
Sorenson, and James Wardrop. Evaluation specialists, including Thomas 
Fischbach, W. D. Hubbard, Conrad Katzenmeyer, Mary Quilling, Deborah 
Stewart, and Nancy Zajano, have carried out the evaluation studies on 
IGM with cooperation from the project staff and school personnel. The 
purpose of the present effort is to bring together, in a systematic 
way, the empirical evidence pertaining to the effectiveness of IGM. 
This report, then, is intended for those who wish to become acquainted 
in some depth with^e research on IGM, but who do not wish to read 
the numerous related Technical Reports in their entirety. Embodied 
in this report are edited excerpts from the most relevant of these 
research documents which have been issued by the Center since 1968, 
organized and placed in a context which provides a coherent picture 
of the evidence upon' which IGM is based. A bibliography of Center 
research related td^I^M is included at the end of this report. 

The present effort is not intended as a guide for implementing 
any. of the mojtivational procedures of IGM, nor is it intended to provide 
a comprehensive description of the IGM system. These types of informa- 
tion can best be obtained from the materials which have been shaped by 
the research reported herein. Current IGM materials' are described in 
Chapter I, which also provides an bverview of the IGM system. Chapter 
II outlines the results of research on the effectiveness of IGM materi- 
als with teachers and other school personnel responsible folrr implementing 
the system.' The next f our^chapters report and summarize research find- 
ings reg^ding^the effectiveness of the motivational procedures with 
students of different characteristics. The final chapter provides a 
summary. 
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I 

OVERVIEW OF THE MOTIVATION SYSTEM"^ 



The major purpose of the school is to provide conditions which 
facilitate children's learning of the knowledge and skills deemed 
important by society. Children acquire knowledge in mathematics, 
language arts, foreign langxiages, the fine arts, physical develojHnent, 
and other curriculijm areas. In addition, the school is responsible 
for transmitting certain values, endorsed by society, related^ to self- 
discipline and prosocial behavior?. Motivation is central to the learn- 
ing of both subject matter and-ptosocial behavior, and thus is one of* 
the key conditions which must be considered by the school when attempting 
to facilitate children's learning. 

Research in laboratory and school settings over the past few decades 
has greatly added to our knowledge of factors \yhich influence children's 
motivatioa to learn. Hov^ever, problems are immediately encountered by 
even the most skillful teachers when attempting to deal, in a practical 
way, with motivation in the classroom. The first of these difficulties 
is to define what is meant by motivation to lAearn, in the context of 
the classa?aom. What behaviors by the child'^can a teacher look for as 
indications of his motivational level? And, given that such behaviors 
can be specified, how can they best be meas\ired? A second problem 
arises from the realization that just as children bring diverse cogni- 
tive characteristics to learning iasks, they also bring diverse values, 
affective needs, and attitudes Jko these same tasks. Thus, efforts to 
generate high motivation must b^-^ided by th§ individual needs and 
characteristics of each, chiid^ And because cognitive and motivational 
factors* are^lTtextri^^bljf;^^ in the learning process, facilitation 

of children 'sl^aifn^ig'^f su&ji?ctr^Rattgr and prosocial values will only 
be attained j-^aexxjno^ivational procedures are integrally related to a 
total instructional program geared to the individual child. The*" final 
problem cojif-ronting the teacher is the necessity to formulate motiva- 
tional practices which can induce children to exhibit increasingly 
those behaviors indicative of high motivation. To be effective, these 
practice^' should be based on sound motivational principles and they 
must be practical in terms of the time and money required to implement 
them. / . 

With these problems in mind, researchers under the direction of 
Professor Herbert J. Klausmeier began development of a system of Indi- " 
vidually Guided Motivation (IGM) nearly eight -years ago at the Wisconsin 
Reseaurch and Development Center for Cognitive Learning.' From the descrip- 
tion of the IGM system and rela^ted materials presented in this chapter, the. 
reader can trace the effort to deal with the above' problems which ^teachers 
face in attempting to motivate stud^^ts.,^ 



Klausmeier' s theoreticaf analysis of motivation (see Klausmeier & 
^c^win, 1975) formed the basis for^ development of theSl<3M systetn. a?he 
sy^em was first described by Klausmel^^r, Schwenn, & Lamal">1^70) , and 
thik^de script ion was later elaborated or^ in a book by Klausmeier, .Jeter, 
Quill^:tw," & Prayer (1973). The present desx^ription of IGM is based ^ 
on the i^ter two sources. i 
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RELATIONSHIP OF' IGM TO THE SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION 

• 

The IGM system is directly tied to a total system of Individually 
Guided Education (IGE) , and thus can best be elucidated in terms of 
its relationship to that larger fray^work. IGE is a comprehensive 
system of education and instruction designed to produce higher educa- 
t^bnal achievements by identifying and providing for differences among 
students in rate of- learning, learning style, and other characteristics. 
Although IGE includes various components (see Klausmeier, Quilling, 
Sorenson, Way, & Glasrudy 1971, for a complete description of IGE), 
•central to the system is the instructional programing model shown 
in Figure 1. This model, with re lated^ guidance prepedures, is designed 
to provide for the above differences among students and also to take ' 
all educational objectives of the school into account. This model is - ^ 
used by 'R Sc^-D Center personnel in developing curriculm materials, and 
as a re3ult, the curriculm components of IGE are objective-based pro- 
grams to meet the needs af each child. Because the IGM system is based 
on the tenter's model of instructional programing, it too is objective- 
based and is designed to meet the child's unique motivational needs. 

The model for the IGM system, depicted in Figure 2, is compatible 
with the model of instructional programing \f or the individual sti:dent. 
The IGM system ^as steps identical ^ to those in the Center's instructional 
programing model, making it possible to relate the motivational program 
for the student directly to his instructional program in the various 
curriculum areas. 

The teacher's* roles in motivation and in instruction are not to 
be separated in individually guided education. Similarly related are 
the .child's level of motivation and his rate of learning and achieving. 
Therefore, whatever a teacher does to motivate a child should be re- 
lated directly to his instructional program—that is, to attaining 
instructional objectives.. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR IMPLEMENTING THE IGM MODEL 



There are four requirements for implementip?g the moti?vational pro- 
graming model shown in Figure 2. The first a statement of motiva-' 
tional. objectives. Second is a description^f procedures for assessing 
children's attainment of objectives. Brlrd' is a' set of motivationa-l 
principles derived from theory^ and re^arch on motivatiqnl 'The final 
requirement is a set of motivatiprfal-instructional procedures where^. — - 
the motivational principles a^implemented to attain^ certainjD^tfvationaT 
objectives. We consider^ach of these requirements in d§ ^"""'^ 




Motivational Qbdfectives ^ 



ideal way to ensure a reason^are^level of motivation in children 
at^^ding a particular schooP is ta^plement the IGM model on a school- 
M(3e basis. The first step in $^ an implementation is for the principal 
and teachers—with feedback parents and students— to formulate a 
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St^te the educational objectives to be attained by the stu- 
dent population of the building in tetms of level of achieve- 
ment and in terms of values and acticfn patterns. 



Estimate* the range of objectives that may be attainable for 
subgroups of the student population. 



Assess the level of achievement, l'e^rning style,* and. motiva- 
tion level of each student by us6 of criterion-ref eren^:ed 
tests, observation schedules, or work samples with 
appropriate-sizjgd subgroups . 



Set instructional objectives for each child to attain bver a 
short period of time. 



Plan and implement an instructional program suitable for each 
student or place the student in a preplanned program. Vary 
(a) the amomit of attention and guidatice by the teacher, (b) 
the amountyof time spent in interaction among students, (c) 
the use od printed materials, audiovisual materials, and 
direct experiencing of phenomena, (d) the use of space and 
equipment (media), and (e) the amount of time spent by each 
student in one-to-one* interactions with the teacher or 
media, indeperfdent study, adult- or student-led small group 
activities, and adult-led large group activities. 





r 


Assess students for attainment 


'of initial objefctives^ 



Obj ectives 
not attained 



Reassess the student's 
characteristics or 
take other actions. 



T 
I 

i 



Objectives attained 

}:6. mastery or 
some^bther Criterion 



I 



Implement n|txt se- 
quence in program or 
take other actions. 



Feedback^-oop 



Figure 1. Instructional Programing Model. 
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*State the motdvational objectives to be attained by 
the stxident population of the building after a year 
or longer time^ period in terms of motivation for 
reading, for learning subject matter, for self- 
* direction, and for content. 



Identify objectives .that may be attainable by [subgroups 
of the student population. I 



.1 : 



Assess the level of motivation and achievement of 
each student by use of observation schedules, work 
samples, and p\ablished achievement tests. 



Set specific motivational objectives for each 
student to attain over a short period of time. 



Plan and implement a motivation a 1- ins true tio'nai 
program for each student through implementing 
rnotivational principlejs in one-to-on^ relationships, 
small-group activities, and large-group activities. 



Assess students for attainment of initial objectives 
and for setting next set Of motivational objectives. 



Objectives not 
attained 



Objectives attained 



Reassess the student's 
characteristics or take 
other actions. 



I. 



Implement next 
sequence in program 
or take other actions. 



^ ' Feedback loop 

Figure 2. Model for the system of Individually Guided Motivation 
(from Klausmeier, Jeter, Quilling, & Frayer, 1973). 
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statement of the general motivational objectives of the school. These 
general objectives may dealn with motivation in any of the following 
areas: learning subject-matter knowledge and skills; developing 
independence from adults in connection with learning; following, to 
at least a minimal degree, school policies related to conduct; and 
conceptualizing a value system. After these geiieral schoolwide 
objectives have been formulated, there should follow an identification 
of motivational objectives for smaller groups of children . These 
objectives are more explicit and detailed than the general goals and 
are couched in behavioral terms related eithe::^ to achievement in one 
or more subject-matter areas or to the development of self-directed 
prosocial behavior. Guidelines for development of both general, schooL- 
wide objectives and more specific motivational objectives are contained 
in the IGM materials to be described later. 

The specific, behaviora^ly stated oJ:>jectives can be achieved by 
implementing one or more of the motivational-instructional procedures 
which will be described in a later section. Moreover, such specific' 
objectives are subject to assessment. • 



Procedures for Assessing Motivational Objectives 

1. 

The four primary ways of assessing the student's attainme^it of 
motivational objectives are by directly observing the student, by 
examining his written work, by giving teacher-made or ptiblished achieve- 
ment tests, and by securing the student's own *self-reports in oral or 
written form. 

FonnaliEed assessment procedures, including checklists, observations, 
and interviews, have been developed and incorporated into each of the 
motivational-instrAictional procedures which are at the heart of the IGM 
system. In general,' children are preassessed to determine whether tH^ 
could benefit from a particular motivational-instructional procedure. 
Continuous assessment is then carried out to ascertain each child's 
motivational progress. 



Principles ol Motivation 

The ma program elements of the IGM system are stated in terms of 
generalizafesriffs or principles drawn mainly from laboratory studies and 
relatpd th^d^ies of motivation (see Klausmeier, Jeter, Quilling, Frayer, 
Si Alien, 1975, for a full discussion of each principle). In the left 
column of Table 1, the motivational principles are stated. The right 
^ column lists teacher behaviors or instructional guides that are parallel 
to the generalizations. Some of the principles deal with motivational 
concerns which relate piTimarily to the learning of school subject matter- 
focusing of attention, goal setting and goal attainment, and providing 
informative feedback after activities are underway. The principles of 
modeling and reasoning are more directly applicable to student conduct, 
dealing with the initial acquisition and subsequent conceptualization 
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TABLE 1 

MOTIVATIONAL PRINCIPLES AND COROLLARY TEACHER BEHAVIORS* 



Motivational Principle 



Teacher Behavior 



5. 



Attending to a learning task is 
essential for initiating a 
learning sequence. 

Setting and attaining goals require 
learning tasks at an appropriate 
difficulty level. Feelings of 
success with current learning tasks 
heighten motivation ^or subsequent 
tasks; feelings of failure lower 
motiv^^ian for subsequent tasks. 

Acquiring iQformation concerning 
corrject or appropriate behaviors 
and correcting errors are associated 
with better performance on and moz-e 
favorable attitudes toward the 
learning tasks.-, 

Observing and imitating a model 
facilitate the initial acquisition 
of many behavipr^, including 
prosocial behaviors such as self- 
control, self-reliance, and 
|)ersistence. 

Verbalizing prosocial values and 
behaviors and reasoning about them ^ - 
provide a conceptual basis for .the 
dev^elopment of the behaviors* 

Expecting to receive a reward for a 
specified behavior or *a6hievement 
directs and sustains attention and 
effort toward manifesting the 
behavior or achievement. 
Nonreinforcement after a response 
tends to extinguish the response. 
Expecting to receive punishment 
for manifesting an lyidesired behavior 
may lead' to suppression or avoidance 
of the behaviour, or to avoidance 
and dislike of the punisher. 



6. 



Focus student attention 
on desired objectives. 

Help each student set 
and attain goals re- 
lated to the school's 
educational program. 



Provide feedback and 
correct errors. 



Provide real-life and 
^symbolic models. 



Provide for verbaliza- 
tion and discussion of 
prosocial ,values_. 

Reinforce desired 
behaviors . 



*Adapted from Klausmeier St Goodwin (1975, p. 232), 
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of self-control, self-reJiante, persistence, and other prosocial behaviors. 
The principle of re in fort erne it is equally relevant to learning and conduct. 

By incorporating tKe motivational objectives into subject-matter 
instruction, a teacher coJuLfl induce high motivation to learn on the part 
of students. However, it is a long step from the guides giv^n in T^le 1 
to the development of motivational practices based on these guides which 
are applicable to specific subject-matter areas. Thus, -the fourth require- 
ment for implementing the IGM model is motivational-instructional pr6ce- 
dures, which are essentially ways of putting the guides into practice 
within the context of a particular subject-matter area. 



Mo 1 1 va t io na 1 - 1 n s t r uct i ona 1 P r oc edur e s 

Over the past several years, the Center's research and development 
activities related to the IGM system have ''produced materials designed to 
give teachers the necessary knowledge and skills with which to initiate 
and maintain sound motivational procedures consonant with the overall 
instructional program of individual schools. Sets of teacher education 
materials consisting of films and related printed materials have been 
developed for each of four motivational procedures: (1) adult-child 
conferences to encourage independent reading, (2) teacher-child conferences 
for goal setting, (3) guiding/children toward self-directed prosocial 
behavior, and (4) guiding ol^er children in tutoring younger children. 

_ The motivational-instructional procedures have the following char- 
acteristics: (1) they are directed toward achieving selected motivational 
objectives — these objectives are stated in terjns of subject-matter area, 
(2) they incorporate four or more of the mot-ivationa/l principles out- 
lined in the system, and (3) except for the ' third pj-ocedure which is 
specific to enhancing prosocial behavior, they can all be applied to 
one or more areas of subject-matter instruction. A description of the 
motivational-instructional procedures and the related multimedia materials 
follows. At the end of this chapter is a list of IGM materials. 

Adult-child conferences to encourage independent reading . Reading 
is a major focus of .the elementary school curriculum. It is essential 
for later success in school that children develop good reading skills 
and an enthusiasm for independent or self -initiated reading. The results 
of several research studies conducted at the Center beginning in 1966 
indicated that under certain conditions one-to-one conferences between 
an adult and a child constitute an effective technique for motivating 
the child to read independently. Based on the resoil^^^^is^j^is research, 
inservice education materials were (developed to tea^h adiifel to conduct 
effective conferences. Following a field test of tHe effectiveness of 
these materials (reported in Chapter II), refined materials were developed 
and are currently in use. Inservice materials for the motivational- t 
instructional procedure now include: ^ 

1. Individually Guided Motivation , a textbook for each person 
who participates in an IGM inservice session. Chapter one 
of this textbook gives a detailed description of the. IGM 
system; chapter two is dervoted to the reading conferences. 
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2, A Guide for Adult-Child Reading Conferences , a manualn>i:^each 
noncertified adult who prepares to conduct reading con! 

/ It has been found that properly instructed instructional aides T 

pcirents, and high-school student volunteers can successfully 
conduct the reading conferences. Since these persons would 
not normally attend inservice sessions geared for teachers, 
this sepcirate manual was created. 

3. Encouraging Independent Reading , a -film which shows teachers 
conducting actual conferences with students in real school 
settings. This film, like all the films developed for IGM, 
is about 17 minutes long and is me^nt to show teachers how 

I to apply motivational principles in concrete situations. 

The direct target group for the above inservice educatiprwiilate rials 
consists of elementary school personnel, including teachers, payaprofes- 
sionals, and adult volunteers. Following exposure to the materials, 
adults should be able to demonstrate an understanding of motivational 
theory, implement certain motivational principles in the reading con- 
ferences, and carry out the steps in planning and organization necessary 
for implementing the conference program. 

The indirect, or ultirtiate, target group for the motivational procd^ 
dure consists of elementary school children who have low motivation 'for 
independent reading. When conferences are held in accordance with guide- 
lines contained in the materials, children should read more (that is^ 
read a greater number of^books or longer books pr both) and express more 
positive attitudes toward reading than they did prior to initiation of 
the conferences. Some^ but not all, children may also progress in 
various reading skills. , ^ 

Essentially, the motivational procedure described in the inservice 
materials involves , regularly scheduled conferences between the adult and^. 
the child which focus on increasing the independent reading of the chiTd. 
EJjiring the conferences, the adult models desirable reading behaviors for 
tne child to observe and imitate. The adult reinforces both the child's 
ind^endent reading and his or her positive attitudinal statements about 
reading; the adult informs the child of any 'progress he or she has -made 
in reaaing by telling him, or her how many books qr pages in a*Jt^ook he 
or^shemas successfully read on his own; the adult verbally encourages 
the ch^ld to continue -to re.ad while helping him or her to select books 
pf an appropriate difficulty level. Through consistent application 
of these motivational principles, the conferences have their effect on 
the child. ' " 

In addition to instructing adults* in the application of the motiva- 
tional principles, the inservice* materials provide guidance for selecting 
students who would benefit most from the conferences, assigning students 
to adults, scheduling conferences, developing re cord -keeping materials 
for the conferences,, providing an attractive selection of reading 
materials in classrooms, and evaluating the effectiveness of the con- 
ferences. To evaluate the conferences, -adults are instructed in proce- 
dures for gathering preponfer^no?e baseline data on students against 
which to measure gains in. , independent reading and readinq/ skills during 
and after the confererice^i^^jgriods. . ^ 
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Adults are taught to tailor conferences to meet the needs of indivi'dual 
students. Depending on their assessment , of the child's level of readir^g 
skill and level of motivation to read, the adults can vary the amount of 
time spent cultivating reading skills, the size goals set for the chi/id 
(that is, the number of bo.oks or pages in a book that the child, endaavor^ 
to read between conferences), the type and difficulty level of reading 
materials offered to the child, and other factors related to the ^conferences 

Teacher-child conferences for goal setting . Center research conducted 
during 1968-70, which indicated the efficacy of goal-setting/Conferences 
in increasing students' learning and motivation, led directly to the 
development of the goal-setting motivational procedxire. /As a result of 
research and field test evaluation, the following matej^lals were developed 
for this procedure: (1) chapter one of the text In4i!vidually Guided 
Motivation , which gives an overview of IGM; and chefpter three of the 
same text, which outlines the objectives of the jjoal-setting conferences, 
instructs teachers in the motivational principies to be used in the con- 
ferences, and provides guidelines for planning and implementing the goal- 
setting conference procedure, and (2) a IT^ffiinute film. Setting Individual 
Goals for Learning , which shows goal-setting conferences being used to 
motivate children to learn reading word/attack skills. , , 

Elementary school teachers are t^4 direct' target groyxp^ for these 
inservice materials. . Af ter^orkingyArough the materi^fs, teachers should 
be able to demonstrate an understanding of both the motivational techniques 
and the organizational procedures necessary to implement the goal-setting 
program, and be able to apply ^at understanding in actually implementing 
the program. The ultimate targe tjgrotap, ch'^ildren of low motivation and 
skill mastery in a selected sfub^ect-matter area, should show an increase 
in motivation, self ■;;;diret:'€i6n, and skill mastery related to that subject 
matter if the goal-setting conferences are correctly implemented. 

Briefly, this procedure involves^ we_ekly-x:onfer^nces- between' tJie" 
teacher and child, lasting 5 to 10 minutes, during which the teacher 
focuses the child's attention on important subject-matter objectives or 
skills, helps the child set realistic goals consisting of particular 
skills which the child will attempt .to master between conferences, 
provides informative feedback concerning the student's mastery of his 
goal, and gives positive reinforcement for the child's progress toward^ 
his goal. The materials enable teachers to implement the above motiva- 
tion principles in the context of the short subject-matter conference. 
This ^^rticular procedure also requires instructing teachers in how to 
select aubject-matter areas for the ^goal-setting conferences, develop 
goal^ -checklists of behavioral objectives in a c?hild's own vocabulary, 
schedule con^^erences, and evaluate the effectiveness of the conferences. 

Developmeh^ oj the goal checklist is absolutely essential to the 
successful implementation of tiiis motivational procedure. ' Teachers are 
encouraged to select ^subject-matter areas in which they are already using 
objective-based, individualized instructional n^4terials, such as the 
Center-developed Wisconsin, Design for Reading Skill Development (WDRSD) . 



See, for example. Otto, &^Askov, 1972* 
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If such instructiWl programs are not being used, then teachers them- 
. selves must identify the content objeciives and determine the skills 
and.subskills involved in attaining them. These instructional objectives 
are then expressed in terms of specific l?ehaviors to be demonstrated by 
ll'^^ZT/ f :'«=tives can in turn be put £nto checklists from which 

students can select goals they would like to attain. 

K . ^° evaluate the success of the. conferences, teachers must 

be taught to assess skill mastery through development of diagnostic 
tests or by use of standardized tests, the former being preferable. 
Teachers are glided in collection of .baseline data related to subject-' 
matter mastery and motivation-indicating behaviors. The baseline data 
are used by teachers to select students who would profit most from the 
conferences, to tailor the conferences to the needs of the individually 
and to evaluate the effectiveness of thq;' conferences through computatio^^. 
of children's gain scores from baseline, to conference- periods . \ 

A great deal of emphasis in the inservice materials is placed upon 
the initial teacher-child conference, m this first conference, children 
are introduced to the notion of setting goals and are taught how to set 
goals for themselves. A teacher must provide careful guidance to the 
child so that he pr she learns to divstinguish between goals which are 
realistic and those which are not. In-^neral, the motivational effect 
o$ .setting and achieving goals is maximized when children select their 
own goals, and the gMls are of appropriate difficulty level. 

Guiding childrej toward self-directed prosocial behavior . Research 
conducted during 196^-70 indicated that small-group conferences conducted^ 
by the teacher were effective In helping children learn prosocial values 
and behaviors. This early research and subsequent field testing, of the 
procedure led to the developnent of teacher-education materials consist- 

^il^'^^^Pters one and five of the text Individually Guided Motiv ation. 

and [2) a film, Guitaing. Children Toward Self-Directed Behavior . 

- in contrast to the two motivatiohal-instructional procedures discussed 

thus far, in which a teacher or other adult works one-to-one with a given 
student 'to improve his motivation for' acquiring cognitive skills, the 
group conference procedure features an adult working with a group of 
three to seven children and focusing discussion on a particular prosocial 
behavior. ^ Conferences are usually 20 minutes in length and are held^ 
regularly once a week or once every two weeks, it is recommended that 
conferences be carried out as an integral part of the social studies or 
language arts program of the school. The conferences are conducted through- 
out the school year with all children participating at some time. 
«^ u^^7°^^^ °^ conferences are to increase the self-directedness 

of the children and to encourage prosocial behaviors. Prosocial behaviors 
are behaviors that are approved -by large segments of our Society and that 
contribute to the individual's self-realization and to good citizenship. 
When conducting the conferences, the teacher Applies six motivational 
principles: focdsing attention on the problem, reasoning about behavior 
providing exemplary models, helping set gokls, giving feedback and cor- 
rection, and reinforcing desired behaviors. Emph^is is placed on reason- 
ing about behavior-that is, helping the childr^ think about why thev 

of Sir^h^r"^'" ways and helpii^g them conj^ler the possible consequences 
Of their behavior for themselves and othe 
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The inservice materials mentioned above enable teachers to implement 
the motivational principles with small groups of children. The materials 
also contain instructions concerning the necessary planning, record- 
keeping procedures, and other organizational .ma^tters crucial to the 
success of the small-group conference procedure. 

Guidance is given to teachers in selecting children who will 
participate -in: each group. Behavictf^ objectives related to self- 
direction and prosocial behavior arfe formulated by teachers and students 
using suggestive guides in the inservice materials. Children are assessed 
on their attainment of the objectives on observational checklists or self- 
rating scales. Uie conference groups may consist of children who have 
shown common needs based on an assessment, but groups can also be formed 
on other bases. < 

Particular emphSsis is given to guiding teachers in conducting the 
initial conference with the group, since the success of the conference 
program hinges on the succes§*of this first meeting. Discussion at the 
first conference is usually focused on one of those behaviors (as assessed 
beforehand) on which the children need help. The teacher must strive to 
interest the children in a discussion of the behavior and, most importantly, 
let the children themselves arrive kt a statement of the problem. Tlie 
teacher is taught to play a ndndirective, guiflfng role in the conferences. 
Questions are asked to help children understand why the problem, exists and 
tei^^^^p them explore the consequences of various behaviors on thonselves 
and others. Models of desired behaviors are introduced by anecdotes or 
by having children observe films or real -life models. The teacher rein- 
forces children for contributing* to the discussion by praise or, more 
effectively, by paying. close attention to what each child says. Finally, 
the teacher assists each child in setting a realistic goal pertaining to 
the behavior under discussion. 

In subsequent conferences, the teacher gives feedback and reinforce- 
ment for children's goal-directed behavior between conferences, encourages 
children to be mutually supportive of each other ' s^progress, discusses 
with the group whether to continue to work on the same problem or move 
to a new problem, and helps children set new goals. 

Teachers are also provided with instruction on how to devise 
checklists of behaviors which students can use to keep track of proqress 
toward their goals, how to develop and maintain records of the events of 
each conference, how to gath^f baseline data on children's level of self- 
directed and prosocial behaviors, how to use baseline data and data 
collected during the conJf^rence period to eva^luate the progress of each 
child and to evaluate jthe overall Success gf the conference procedure, 
and how to schedule conferences. ^ 

After working through the inservice package, teachers should be 
able to demonstrate an understanding of .the principles and procedures 
involved in the conferences and initiate- a successful conference program 
on th%ir own. The ultimate target group for conferences — students — 
should show gains in self-directed and 'prosocial behaviors. 
X Guiding older children in tutoring younger children . Center' research 
lowing the beneficial effects of having older children tutor younger 
children led to the inclusion of this procedure in the IGM system. 
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Current inservice materials for teachers implementing the tutoring 
procedure consist of: (1) chapters one and four of Individually GCiided 
Motivation , (2)' the film Guiding Children as Tutors , which outlines the 
planning necessary to establish a tutoring program and shows portions 
of actual tutoring sessions, and (3) Tutoring Can Be Fun ^ a booklet 
written especially for prospective tutors. 

,This motivational procedure is probably the most complex one to ' 
implement, since it involves* teachers teaching students to ' teach other, 
students. The activities of four groups must be coordinated; the teac>^s 
^f the *aitors, the children acting as tutors, the teachers of the tutees, 
and the tutees (children receiving the tutoring). The inservice materials 
are directed at both types of teachers and are intended to provide them 
with the knowledge and planning capability necessary for implementing 
the tutoring program. 

In general, the tutoring program involves regularly scheduled ses- 
sions in- which a child-tutor provides assistance to a child one to four ' 
years younger than himself. However, a good pu^il may tutor children 
of his own age. Also, high school ^students, college students, and non- 
certified adults can be enlisted as tutors. The tutoring sessions are 
usually 10 to 20 minutes long. In the tutoring sessions, the tutor 
guides the younger child's practice of skills or his independent 
study activities. Tutoring is carried out as part of the yotft^er child's 
regular instructional program in a particular subject-matter area. 

Tutoring is primarily for the benefit of the tutee. The objectives 
for the tutee; which are explicitly spelled out in the inservice materials, 
are to increase his level of motivation and achievement in the subject- 
matter area and to increase his self-direction in learning. ^ 

The tutors are taught to apply motivational principles and to carry 
out other tutoring procedures. " The tutors learn to apply the principles 
of focusing attention, modeling desired behaviors, providing informative 
feedback, and providing reinforcement. The inservice materials contain 
a complete plar^to be used by teachers in teaching children to be effecti\^e 
tutors. The materials used for teaching tutors include the book Tutoring 
Can Be Fun, which explains the tutoring procedures and tha|i|ativational 
principles in easy vocabulary and contains practical exer^cises anc^ role- 
playing activities- for prospective tutors. Tutors are also shown jjart 
of the film Guiding Children as Tutors . This section of the film is 
called "Learning To Be a Tutor" and shows tutors learning about motiva- 
tional principles, applying the principles in tutoring sessions, and 
discussing their progress and" problems with a teacher. Each tutor is 
provided a checklist of the procedures (stated in vocabulary he can 

nder stand) which he is to implement in the tutoring sessions. This 
checklist^ which is contained in Tutoring Can Be Fun , is a useful device 
for the tutors and also serves as a means for the teacher to monitor the 
tutors duJTing initial instructions and later during the actual tutoring 
program. The instructional plan for tutors outlined in the materials 
consists of three to five sessions of about 30 to 45 minutes each. \t 
is suggested that 6 to 10 tutors be taught simultaneously. 

In addition to providing teachers witl^ a plan and materials for 
instructing tutors, the iriservice materials .provide explicit instructions " 
and materials for performing the following tasks: determining the objectives 

[ \ 
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of the tutoring sessions; selecting the materials and,/ activities to be 
used; monitoring the sessions to assure that the tut^r and tutee get 
along with one another and that 'the tutor is carrying out the tutoring 
procedures and instructional activities properly; providing feedback 
and reinforcement to both the tutor and tutee; assessing the appropriate- 
ness of the content of the tutoring sessions; and relating tutoring to 
the regular instructional program. Some of these tasks are performed 
by the teachet of the tutor and others by the teacher of the tutee. 

Teachers are also given guidance and materials for assessing the 
pretutoring level of achievement and motivation of children so that 
those who would benefit most from the tutoring can be selected. These 
pretutoring data are also used as baseline data against which the tutees' 
gains during the program are measured. Monitoring of the tutees' progress 
is the primary method for evaluating the success of the program and making 
necessary revisions. 

While it is obvious that the motivational principles in Table 1 qan 
be implemented in numerous ways, the four motivational-instructional* 
procedures just described have been found to provide effective means 
^ for systematically applying the principles to accomplish explicit and 
significant motivational objectives. Currently, implementation of IGM 
in a school means the implementation of one or more of these procedures. 
It should be noted that, because the IGM system was designed as part of 
the Center's IGE system, it can best be implemented in/ schools which have 
adopted the Instructional Programming Model (see Figure 1) and the organi- 
zational structure of IGE..^ The research on the effectiveness of the IGM 
system and related materials which is reported in the following chapters 
was all conc^ucted in schools organized into Instructional and Research 
units. However, it is expected that with some adaptation the system can 
also be used in more trauii-tionally organized schools. 



LIST OF IGM, MATERIALS 

The materials which follow are available from the CCL Document 
Service of the Wisconsin Research and Developnent Center for Cognitive 
Learning . * 



Books 



Individually Guided Moti-vation , by J, Klausmeier, J. T. Jeter, 
M. R. Quilling, D. A. Frayer, and P. Allen. 123 pp. (1975). 

Inservice Implementation Manual for Individually Guided Motivation , 
by J.. T. Jeter ,^^C. G. Katzenmeyer, H. J. Klausmeier, and 
M. R. Quilling. 107 pp. (1973)\ 



3 

The organizational arrangement under IGE consists of several levels. 
Several non-graded Instructional and Research (I & R) units, consisting of 
a unit leader, staff teachers, aides, and *'100 to 150 stuApnts, replace self- 
contained classrooms. At the next level is the Instruct^nal Iinprovement 
Committee (IIC) , consisting of the principal and unit leaders of a building. 
The next level is the ^Systemwide Program Committee (SPC) , consisting of the 
system superintendent, consultants, and other central office personnel, and 
representative principals and unit leaders from the district* Together 
these levels form the structure of the multiunit elementary school (MUS-E) . 
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Colle^ge^structors Guide for Individually Guided Motivation 
by H. J. Klausmeirea;; and C. G. Katzenmeyer . 71 pp. (1973). 

Tutoring Can Be Fun , by H. J. Klausmeier, J. T. Jeter, and 
N. J. Nelson. 54 pp. (1972). 

A Guide for Adult-Child Reading Conferences , by J. T. Jeter, 

N. J. Nelson, and H. J. Klausmei-er . 33 pp. (1973). 



Films 



The following are 17-minute sound-color films: 
Individually Guided Motivation: An Overview 
Encouraging Independent Reading 
Setting Individual Goals for Learninc? 
Guiding Children as Tutors 

Guiding Children Toward^ Self-Directed Behavior 



// 

,/ 
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EFFECTIVENESS OF THE IGM PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS 
WITH ADULT TARGET GROUPS 



While parts of the IGM system were formulated on the basis of extant 
theory and laboratory research on motivation^ other parts, such as the 
four motivatibnal-inatructional procedures, were identified in cooperation 
with the staff of school systems affiliated with the R&D Center. Once 
a procedure was identified as potentially helpful in increasing children's 
motivation and achievement, controlled experiments were carried out to 
determine conditions under which each procedure would be optimally effec- 
tive. The results of this experimentation were then utilized in the 
development of prototype IGM materials related to each procedure. Begin- 
ning in 1970/ a small-scale field test of each procedure has been con- 
ducted each year to ascertain the effectiveness of the materials with 
two target grouf>s — the adults implementing the program and the students 
receiving the motivational-instructional treatments. Feedback from the 
field tests has helped produce further development and refinement result- 
ing in the current IGM materials described in Chapter i. 

In contrast to the early experiments oh the procedures,, which were 
conducted under controlled conditions with rigorous supervision by Center 
staff, the field test studies w^re designed primarily to determine the' 
feasibility and effectiveness of the procedures when implemented by typical 
school personnel in naturalistic school environments with children of 
diverse characteristics. 

While the designs of the field test studies varied in specific details, 
in general, each of the studies incl'uded the following features: 

1. Participating schools were multiunit schools in Wisconsin' 
selected from among those volunteering to participate in 
th% field test. 

«/ 

2. Persons selected by each school to be the local field test 
coordinators participated in an inservice session conducted 
by R & D Center personnel. The R&D inservice consisted 
of acquainting the local coordinators with the IGM system 
and materials and outlining the field test plan. , 



/ 



The coordinators conducted local inservice sessions for 
participating staff using the available inservice educational' 
materials relevant to the particular motivational-instructional 
procedure being field tested. , 

Evaluation of the success of the motivational procedure with 
the two target groups was independently assessed in each 
participating scjiool. 

15 ' /",'-' ; 
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It IS obvious that unless th^ mate^ial^are usable adtilts and 
^e acceptable to them the motivational-instructional procedures will 
fi©t^ properly implemented and, in turn, can have li^ttle beneficial 
effec-t-<?n children. Thus, the exposition of the empirical evidence 
related t^^ should logically begin with an inspection of adults' 
responses to Eh^rocedures and matei^ials during implementation, in 
the following sec^io^^, data pertaining to the effectiveness of the 
proced^^es ' "'""^ ad^i^s^re reported for each of the four motivational 

, ADULT-CHILD CONFERENCES TO ENCOURAGE 
• , INDEPENDENT READING: FIELD TEST RESULTS 

BY DEBORAH M. STEWART, MARY R. QUILLING, AND DOROTHY A. FRAYEr"^ 

Participating Adults • ' 

• mv, V . • ^ ^ . • 

The sma-ll-scale field wst of the independent reading conferences * 
was conducted in six multiunit schpols selected to represent a variety 
of populations-rural, small town, small city, medium city, and 'large 

\ ^fl^lt^conference leaders were identified by each scho6l independently 
to make the best use of personnel and time. Of the 60 conference leaders 
selected, 40 percent were teachers, 40 percent staff and/or volunteer aides, 
and. 20 percent high-school student volunteers; in any one site, however, 
on]^y one or two groups were represented. Thus, a diverse population of 
adults was sampled in the field test. 

Objectives , 'and Procedures 

r.li,t-2%°-^T'''! ^'^^^^ participants we^e of two types-those 

related to understanding of the principles and implementation procedures 
of the motivational program, and those related to the, actual implementa- 
tion of the ponferences. 

■ Table 2 shows the three objectives related to adults' understanding 
of the principles. and implementation procedures: knowledge of motivational 
theory, application of motivational principles, and procedures for implement- 
ing conferences. - To find out whether'the adults uiiderstood the motivation 
^^or^'/L'"'"'^-^!'.^"'^ procedures as pres^ffted^ the materials, a multiple- 
tZlLl "'^t administered by local c^irTators following training. Of ^^ 
as In f^/^eth.r. the adults, traine^by-local coordinators could perform 
as well as adults trained by specialis>^ The scores of adults trained by 
i^^n^' ^r^r 1^^^^^^.^^^^ compared^with the scores of an "ideally trained- 
fa vm^mb.ri^ participated in a training session conducted 
by members of the R & D staff as paift of an earlier formative evaluation of 
.the^materials for the reading conference prqgfiTcsee Frayer & Sorenson, 

'as noted in Table 2, the adults' application of motivational principles 
tTf.ZTT'i?^ duiring impletnentatipn of actual conferences was also assessed. 
Fifteen different^ applications of the principles v^ere identifie<i as 

Quini;g^^F?S^,'!9ri.''""^^ °' °^ ^ Stewart, 

30 
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TABLE 2 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES FOR ADULT TARGET GROUP' IN INDEPENDENT 
- READING CONFERENCE FIELD TEST 



Objective 


5. . ' ■ ■ 
• Assessment Time 


Following:^ Training 


During Implementation 


1. Demonstrate knowledge 
of motivational thepry 

2. /Understand application 
(^^ogmotivational princi- 
^"^^Jek in conferences 

3. Unddt^tand procedures 
for implementing 
conferences 


Multiple-choic^^^^est. 
Multipl6-choice test 

Multiple-choice test 


• 

Conference recorded , 
transcrioed, and 
rated 

Implementation moni- 
tored on site 



advantageous to successful conferences, and a rating scale was developed 
to assess implementation of the principles. Conference leaders cooperated 
by tape-recording conferences during two one-week periods. 

In addition to the 'above evaluations, an assessment was made of the 
degree to which the fqllowing implementation requisites, as described in 
the inservice materials;. wereu-fulfille^PbJ^ each school. 

An inservice itraining program for local leaders was carried out. 

Baseline data on numbers of books read were collected from all 
childrem.for eight weeks. 

A criterion for identify^ing children who need conferences was 
specified in terms of amount of independent reading. 

Children in need of conferences were identified on the basis 
of/tli$ above criterion. 

\ * 

Adult -conference leaders kept records of each conference. 

Children continued to record the titles of books completed 
and dates of completion throughout the conference period. 

Availability of books was increased; new books were provided 
or additional opportunities to use the Instructional Media 
Center (IMC) with, adult assistance were given. 

The books available to the pupils covered a broad range of 
difficulty. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



PGpils in the conferences had the opportunity to select books 
independen tly . ^ ^ . | j >^ 



la 



iO« Conferences were held where a fair degree of privacy was 
possible. 

11. Conference leaders were freed frorrr other duties while conferring. 

12. Conferences were held at a regular time each week. 



The first requisite for satisfactory implementation involved an 
mservice education program for local conference leaders conducted by 
coordinators at each site. Two or three coordinators from each school 
received printed materials during the summer and attended a half-day 
workshop in mid-September. The workshop, conducted by R & D personnel, 
included inservice education and acquainted the qoordinators with the 
procedures and fonns to be used in the field test, toordinators returned 
to instruct local conference leaders in^ motivational theory, principles, 
and implementation procedures. Prototype IGM materials, including the 
filni The Individual Conference; A Motivational Device for Increasing 
Independent Reading in the Elemenl^ry Grades , and copies pf the user's 
manual of the same title (Sorenson, Schwenn, & Klausmeier, 1969) , were 
available to coordinators for the^ir training sessions.^ The local inservice 
was judged to be satisfactory if the^aaj^nda from the on-site inservice program 
showed that the adult leaders saw the Mlm, read the user's manual/ and partici 
pa ted in at least a three- to four-hour instructional session and simulation. 

Satisfactory fulfillment of Requisites 2 tl^rough 6, dealing with selec- 
tion of children to receive conferences and with record keeping, was assumed 
if the schools returned the appropriate data for each student to the Center 
for analysis. Requisites 7 .through 12, dealing with proced'ural aspects of 
the conference" implementation, were monitored by on-site visitations. The 
instrument used in this monitoring was a checklist containing items related 
to the implementation Requisites 7 through 12. 

The on-site visitations served two purposes: to determine whether 
requisite conditions regarding procedures were met, and to describe the 
implementation of the conferences more fully for each site. An R & D staff 
member, thoroughly knowledgeable about the conference ^procedure and product 
objectives, interviewed most of the 60 conference leaders. 

Finally, all local coordinators and conference leaders were asked to 
respond to a questionnaire. Tftis instrument was used both to assess the 
usability of the motivational-instructional procedure and to determine what 
changes and additions were perceived as necessary td increase the effective- 
ness of the materials. / 



Results 

Knowledge of theory, principles, and implementation . On the basis of 
the formal agendas received by the Center, the instructional program provided 
for adult conference leaders in five of the six schools was judged to be 
satisfactory. In one school, no formal inservice training beyond viewing 
the film was' provided; instead, leaders received the user's .temual and 
a summary of the information provided to local coordinators] 
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Mean scores pn the multiple-choice test administered immediately 
following trainina are shown in Table 3, Score's on three subtests related 
to motivational tAeory, applications o^f principles of motivation in con- 
ferences, and implementation of the conference procedures are also presented 
for conference leaders at each of the six schools and for an "ideally 
trained" group whose scores "on the same test served as the standard for 
evaluating conferehce leaders. Inspection of the means on the total test 
indicates that two! schools exceeded the mean of the standard and four 
schools fell belowl ' - ' 

Separate analyses were done for each subscore and the total score. 
In each case,_ one-tailed t^- tests compared the means for the six individual 
schools to the standard to determine whether performance was below standard 
in any school. The probability of a Type I error was held at .05 for all 
tests considered jointly. No significant differences were found between 
the standard ahd scares in Schools A through D. Thus in these four schools, 
conference leaders iemonstrated knowledge of motivation theory, properly 
identified instances of application of the principles in conferences, and 
showed understanding of the procedures of implementation about as well as 
did members of the standard group. In School E, conference leaders' test 
performance was sigiificantly below the standard for all subtests and the 
total test, while conference leaders in School F were below the standard 
on the theoty subtest and the total test. School F's comparatively poor 
performance may be attributed to the incomplete inservice program in that 
school . 



no^; 



Application of . motivational prindiples . Understanding of the applica- 
tion of motivational principles such as' reinforcement, feedback, and modeling 
was further assessed during implemehtation. The leaders in each school 
tape-recorded their conferences for the same weeks, during each of the 
first and second eight-week periods in which the conferences were held. 

All available tapes of conferences were independently evaluated by 
two experienced raters. For each conference, the adults* use of each of 
15 different a^ctivities was -rated on a 0-5 scale , for a maximum tptal 
rating of 75. Each total was then converted to a score of 1 to 5, reflect- 
ing the extent of application of the principles ^(1 == low implementation, 
3 ^ average implementation, 5 = Excellent implementation) , and a mean con- 
ference rating was determined for each school. The quality of the conferences, 
as assessed by the rating technique ^ varied sub^stantially between schools. 
School E conducted the poorest conferences, with mean ratings of 2.77 and 
2*45 for the first and sec6nd eight-week coi;iference periods respectively. 
School A conducted the best conferences, with a mean rating of 3.65 for 
both periods. Surprisingly, conference ratings did not improve from the 
first to second periods, as one would expect if the leaders gained from 
practice. 

Wlien pre- implementation test performah^e, as reflected by the com- 
bined means on knowledge of 'theory and application of motivational principles, 
is related to application of the principles in practice, a moderate degree 
of correspondence is noted. Rank order irigs in Table 4, based on the second 
eight-week period of conferences, indicate that the two groups of conference 
leaders who demonstrated the least )<npwl,^dge on the test alscf had the lowest 
ratings for application of motivational /principles in conferences. 
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TABLE 4 

J 



RELATIVE RANK ORDERINGS OF CONFERENCE LEADERS'. PERFORMANCE 
ON KNOWLEDGE AND APPLICATION OF MOTIVATIONAL 'THEORY 



• 


AND PRINCIPLES 


• 


School 


Rank Order of Mean^Score* 
on Theory and' Principles 
of MotivS'tion 


Rank Order of — 
Mean Conference ' 
Rating 


A 


2 


1 


B ■ 


1 


4 


. c i; 


3 


3 




f 

4 


•2 




6 


6 


F 


5 


5 



Accomplishment of implementation requisites . On-site moriitoring was 
conducted diiring the bonference^periods to determine whether implementation 
requisites 'were carried out. J^esults of the monitoring^ of the six requisites 
7 thrpugh 12, for confereif^ce implementation and the requisite involving the 
inservice program arfe summarized for each school in Table 5. The schools 
met' all thd implementation requisites, except that School F, as mentioned 
earlier, failed to provdde a formal inservice session. 

Along /with determining that minimum implementation requisites were 
metr the minitorin^ identified additional desirable practices in(the 
schools, i^or example, it was found that either the suppl y of^b goxs was 
changed regularly or else books for conferences were selected by individual ^ 
children ffrom th«j«phool IMC. In all cases, professional staff members 
rated the /reading level of the books. Leaders reported that the conferences 
generally/ lasted 5 to 15 minutes, although longer ones were occasionally 
necesseiry. In most ^schools, a private seminaa; room was set aside for 
these conferences. 

Luation of product usa^ility^ . A final question relating to the 
adult taJtget group, was whether the conference leaders perceived the program 
as usabie. Thirty-four of the 75 conference leaders and local coordinators 
responded anonymously to a staff questionnaire. 

indication of usability was intent to continue or discontinue the 
procedifre upon completion of the field test. Seventy-nine percent of the 
teachers answered that they would either recommend continuation or be 
pleasep if it did continue; all but one pf the negative responses came 
from school F. '^In other words, the data suggest staff support for con- 
tinuapion in five of the six participating schooJLs. ' 

related indication of ussdDility *is extension of- the conference 
procedure to subject areas other than reading. Fifty-seven percent of the 
respondents had used the conference technique in other s\UDject^€(reas • 
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A majority of the leaders indicated that they would follow the recom- 
^mended guidelines for installation and implementation in a conference ' ^ 
procedure of their own. Also, respondents indicated they would collect 
baseline data to determine who would receive conferences, select one-third 
(or at least 30) of the students for conferences, and sj:hedule the con- 
ferences for approximately 10 minutes each week, over a period of eight 
weeks. Overall, therefore, the installation/implementation procedures 
were deemed ^feasible. Recommended changes in the materials included 
improving the technical quality of the film and adding more information 
oi^ both selection of books and identification of students ih need of 
conferences • 

In conclusion, the results of the field test study of the adult-child 
conferences to encourage independent reading indicated^ that when thxe educa- 
tional materials were studied^J^n_a_properly conducted local inservice, 
-adulLb cKJCjOired a'~sirf^icTent level of mastery of the theory, motivational 
principles, and implementation procedures. Moreover, following proper 
inservice sessions^with the materials, most adults were able to conduct 
conferences of average to good quality > They were able to implement 
conferences' according to the recommended guidelines and in most case 
they didjso. Finally, a majority of adults rated the materials ,^dusable 
and the ^wif erence procediire as feasible. * 





TEACHER-CHILD CONFERENCES FOR GOAL SETTING: FIELITTEST RESULTS 

BY MARY R. QUILLING, THOMAS J. FISCHBACH, 

KAYE H. REI^PPREY, AND DOROTHY A. FRAYER^ j 

This field test study was conducted in two phases. The first phase 
was conducted only to determine how well adults understand both the motiva- 
tional techniques and the planning and organizational procedures related to 
goal-setting conferences a£ter studying the relevant "materials . The second 
phase was conducted to ascertain how well teachers apply the motivational 
techniques and carry out the procedures described in the materials to 
.implement the goal-setting conferences. In the following sections, the- 
two phases of the study will be described separately*. 



ER|C 



PHASE. 1 

Participating adults . This phase involved 58 adults attending a con- 
ference sponsored by the R & D Center. The participants included princit^als, 
unit leaders, and teaghers from multiunit schools throughout Wisconsin. 

Procedures and instrumentation . The adults took part in a two-hour 
staff development session which was designed to be an abridged version of 
one which might be used in a school setting. The participants were exposed 
to prototype materials consisting of a film on goal-setting conferences and 
a Center practical paper. Individually Guided Motivation; Setting Individual 
Goals for I/earning (Rendfrey, Frayer, & Quilling, 1971); also there was a 
brief discussion of the motivational principles underlying the conferences. 
Table 6 contains a detailed outline of the activities apd i:ime allotments 



i This section is an abstract of sections of the document by Quilling, 
scjhbach, Rendfrey, •& Frayer, 1971. 
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TABLE 6 



schedule of activities and time allotments for the 
inService program on goal-setting conferences 



Activity. 



Time (in minutes) 



Introduction 




3 




Pretest (30 items) 




15 




Read Practical Paper, pp. 7-12 




15 




Discuss preconference planning 




5 


Discuss motivational principles 




5 




View film 




22 




Discuss evaluation of conference 


procedure 


10 




Read Practica/1 Paper, pp. 27-31, 


24-26 


15 




Discusfe goal checklists 




5 




Posttest 




10 





dur*ing the inservice session. To determine whether the materials com- 
municated the njecessary information, a 30-item multiple-choide test 
was used, including questions concerning the planning and organizational 
procedures necess^y to implement the conference^', and the principles o^ 
which the goa>-'setting procedure is based. "This instrument was admini^stered 

^before and 'after the inservice simulation, so that change in scores served 
as an indicator of program success. 

^ Results for Phase^ 1 . The 39-item multiple-choice^ test included 
19 items dealing with the planning and organizational proce^ur€s 

"necessary to implement thgr conferences and 11 concerixirng^''^he theory 
and principles inherent in the goal-setting^^onferences. The "^nean gain 
from pretest to posttest oo^^e sec^ioiTdealing with procedures Was 3.05; 
for the items dealing, -witlT^heory and principles, the mean gain was 1.09., / 
For both of tlie Actions, the mean gain was significant at the .01 level / 
of confidence. Summary statis^tics are presented in Table _7.-.. ___ I ^ / 



^ , . TABLE 7 

! i ' 

MEAN .SCORES AND GAINS ON TWO SUBSCAUES OF THE TEST ON PROCEDURES 
AND PRINCIPLES OF THE GOAL-SETTING CONFERENCES 





i 

Numbe r i 


Mean Scores) 


Mean 




Statistical / 


^tems 


of Items 


Pretest 


Podttest 


Gaih 




Test / 


Procedures 


19 


11.71 


^4.76 . 


3^.05 


t 


= 8.50, ^ < .^1 


Theory , and 
Principles 


Ij/ 


6.55 


7.64 


l.;09\ 


t 


/ 

^ 4.14, p^ <^ /.Ol 


All items 




18.26 


22.40 


4.14 


\ 






1 * 

/ 


I38 


\ 









TOterials ii 



Another index of the effectiveness o/f the rrfeterials in communicating 
information is tl>e percentage of of adults who responded correctly to an 
arbitrarily set number of items. A scor^ of 75 percent was established 
as the mastery criterion • The data revealed^Jiiat 78 p^rCHirt-of i±^-^dults - 
demonstrated mastery of the^ procedural ^aspects of the materials, while 
60 percent of the adults mastered the thepr^ and principles of the goa 
setting' procedure. * 

These results must be qualified because of characteristics of the 
instrument used. The pretest a'dmin is t ration was the first tryout of the 
test and, although the overall internal consistency reliability was .74, 
-the reliability for the two subscales was low. Therefore, while there 
is no doubt that performance improved from pretest to posttest, inter- 
pretation of the mastery data is di-f fi^cult. * 



PHASE 2 



Participating adults . In Phase 2, three schools implemented the 
program and contributed data showing how well/ teachers apply the motiva- 
tional principles and carry out the propedures described in the materials. 
A total of ten teachers participated. Three teachers from akintentiediate 
unit of Grantsburg Elementary School in Grantsburg, Wisconsin/NLmplemented 
the conferences in math. Five teachers from a unit in iRobinwoo^d School in 
Franklin/ Wisconsin, added the goal-setting techniques to Conferences they 
were already conducting with students low in vocabiilary. Two teachers 
from a unit of Morgan L. Martin School in Green Bay, Wisconsin, implemented 
the conferences in reading. 

Procedures and instrumentatipn. One or two teachers from each of the 



cooperating units 
Ceniter where they 
the design of the 
schools and conduc 
and film mentioned 
the content area ar 
conferences. 

The evaluation 
was subdivided into 
tion periods. Data 
indicated in Figure! 



n the three schools attended a workshop held at the 
ere briefed concerning, the use of the materials and 
ield test. The represen/tatives returned to their 
d an inservice session, utilizing the practical paper 
arlier. At, that time,^plans were made for selecting 
the pcir tic ipa ting stt^dents, and for conducting the 



was conducted over a 20-week period. This period 
a brief baseline period and two eight-week implementa- 
were collected fromladults and children at the times 

i [ ' ^ 

Monitoring of conference jlmplementaltion was carried out by on-sit,e 
visitations, by a teacher questionnaire,! and by tape recordings of con- 
ferences. The visitations and questionnaire related to procedural aspeqts 
of conference implementation, whiJjLe the cape recordings were used to 
evaluate the application of motivational Iprinciples. Each teacher taped 
three goal-setting conferences, one of whiich was randomly selected for 
rating -by personnel at the R &^ D Center. The evaluation form for rating 
these taped^ conferences was designed to determine how effectively the 
motivational principles were implemented in the conferences and to rate 
the general conference effectiveness. 

Results for Phase 2 . Three Center staff members rated a total of 
10 taped conferences, one, from each participating teacher. Tapes^were 
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TABLE 8 

INCIDENCE OF APPLICATION OF MOTIVATIONAL PRINCIPLES 
IN GOAL-SETTING CONFERENCES * 



Percentage of 

Motivational Conferences 
Principle Behavior Exhibiting Behavior 





1. 


jf 

The child is given an 
opportunity to evaluate 
liis own progress. 


50 


Feedback 


2, 


The child is given an 
opportunity to demonstrate 

UiiC i^CilCt V JLVJJ.O xccLLIlcCl* 


70 




3. 


Feedback is provided for 
each of the goals chosen 
for the previous week. 


80 


Reinforcement 


4. 


The child receives praise 
at least once duriM the 
conference. ^ 


90 


Focusing 
Attention 


5. 


Specific examples are given 
for the behaviors to be 
learned. 


90 




6. 


The child is given sufficient 
help in selecting goals for 
the coming week. 


40 


Goal Setting 


7. 


The child is given an 
opportunity to participate 

— ill-=59^^i^jejtti ngi \ 


100 









\ 

I 

i 




rated for occurrence or nonoccurrence of seven> specific behaviors. A 
behavior^ such as the teacher's praising of -the cjiild, was deemed to have 
occurred if at least two of ^^e three raters identified it. 

The percentage of the conferences in which each of the seven desired . 
behaviors was observed can be found in Table 8. In all the conferences 
rated, the child actually participated in goal setting (Behavior 7) . 
Generally, specific examples were given for the behaviors to be learned 
(Behavior 5), and in only one case was praise not given to the child at 
least once during the conference (Behavior 4). It is apparent, however, 
from the data that certain practices (Behaviors 1 and 6) viewed as desira±>le 
were not consistently used in the sampled conferences. 

The assessment of the procedural aspects of the conference implemerJta- 
tiorf focused on the following questions: Do teachers satisfactorily imple- 
ment the basic requisites of the procedure? Are any modifications necessctry 
to assure adequate implementation of the procedure? Is the procedure 
'feasible in terms of demands on time and instructional personnel? 

Through close contact between Center and school personnel, it was 
confirmed that teachers satisfactorily implemented the following procedure 

requisites; participating in inservice training sessions, ^selecting 

subject-matter areas, developing goal checklists, collecting baseline > 
data, selecting student participants, conducting regular goal-setting 
conferences, and maintaining current records of goal attainment. Further 
information on implementation and recommended modifications was gathered 
frcxn the teacher questionnaire. The teachers suggested such changes in 
the prototype materials as adc^ing more information on selection of con- 
ference participants and" on the procedures for evaluating both conference 
implementation and effectiveness. It wa3 suggested, that the film should 
more effectively demonstrate application of the motivation principles 
and provide a more realistic example of thdLeonference procedure. 

The following facts relate to the feas,^.lity of the con- 
ference procedure, l^ach scl;i6ol planned ^nd 'inducted local inservice 
sessions without assistance from Center personnel, i^e time spent^ in 
preconference instructidn varied from schoolxto school. In one school, 
instruction included an all-day meeting followed by several short 
informal sessions; another school held eight half-hour sessions. Though 
the scheduling varied, the minimum amount of time spent in preconference 
planning was four hours.. All teachers indicated that they felt prepared 
to implement the conference procedure. - . , 

The time spent by each teacher conducting conferences ranged from 
one to rtvto hours each week; the number of conferences handled by each 
teacher per week ranged from 4 to 10. There seemed' to be agreement 
among the teachers^ that the number j of children participating in goal- 
setting conferences at any one tim^ would have to be limited, since 
special arrangements usu^ly must be made to find a time free from other 
class responsibilities. EThe teachers indicated' that with a limited num^ 
ber of ^udents participating (as was /tfue in the field test) , such other 
time requirements as preconference planning and record keeping were not 
.unreasonable. 

All 10 participating teacherjs, indicated that they felt the goal- 
setting conferences were an effective motivational technique. Finally, 
the fact that all three schools chose to continue the conference procedure 
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TABLE 8 






- 


^JNCIDENCE OF APPLICATION OF MOTIVATIONAL PRINCIPLES 

IN GOAL-SETTING CONFERENCES 






c 




Motivational 
. ' Principle 




* 


Percentage of 
Conferences 
Behavior ^ Exhibiting Behavior 








~ 1. 


The child is given an 
opportunity to evaluate 
liis own i)rogress. 


50 






Feedback 




The child is given an 
opportunity to demonstrate 
the behaviors learned • * 


70 




y 




3. 


Feedback is provided for 
each of the goals .chosen 
for the previous week. 


80 * 






Reinforcement 


4. 


The child receives praise 
at least once during the 
conference . ^ 


i 

<• 

V- 

90 


- 




Focusing 
Attention 


5. 


Specific examples cire given 
for the behaviors to be 
learned • 


90 - 


\ 






6. 


The child is given^ sufficient 
help in selecting goals for 
the coming week. 


40 






Goal Setting 


7. 

\ 

\ 


The child is given an s 
opportunity to particippite 
B«jj]L_croai settinai v \ 


100 


• 
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TABLE 9 



PERFORMANCE ON. PRETESTS AND POSJTESTS OF>HE THEORY, PRINCIPLES, 
AND METHODS OF GRlOUP. CONFERENCES ^ 



. Group Tested 



\ 



Pretest 



N 



Mean** 



Standard 
Deviation 



Posttest^ 



Mean** - 



St^dard 
Deviation 



1st R&D Inservice 

2nd R&D Inservice 

Galesville ^ 
* 

jChe^in 
Huegel ^ 
Stangel 
Port* Edwards 



17 
10 
12 
11 
12 
' 9 
20 



12.4- 
11.6 . 
10.2 ; 
11.0 
11.3 
10.^2 

10.8 

/ 



1.73 
1.65 
2.38 
2.90 
1.50 
2.33 
2.07 



6 
5 
8 
7 
3 
6 

6 ^ 



Overall 



91 



ly.i 



2.23 



*Data on Pretest non-masjs^s, 
**Fif teen-item tests/ 



of the table^Jrndicates that low ratings oii'three implem 
maintainiji^current conference records, ^^tablishlng 



and ^selecting students for conj^rences— ac 




requisites 
conference 
lx5wer 
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oyeifall ratings for these schools. ^ 

' Applicatio n of motivational priiK^iples . Three ^nter staff members ' 
observed and rated a total of 29 6<5hferenced in six schools over a p'^riod 
of SIX weeks. The teachers were rated on thleir use pf the motivational 
principles of reasoning}, modeling, and goal setting in the initial con- 
ferences, and on the prihc^les of ^feedback and reinforcement in follow- 
up conferences. Table 11 contains' the mean ratings on the five principles 
for teachers in six scl>o'oAs. The teachers' general ability to applylthe 
five motivati(^al principles is, indicated by an overall mean rating of 
4.0 (80 percenN; of phe ma^fimum) J Two of the six schools, however, 
received ratings between 3 and ^, indicating only average ability of 
teachers to impl^ifient the pririciples. Ihe modeling principle appeared 
Ificult for teachers to implement, as ijndicated by its 
' Dwever, inspection of the table indicates that for 
on^^^ich data are available, two implemented' modeling 
In^ummary, the evidence shows that, with the possible 
exception of /the modenng principle, teachers are able to carry out the 
motivatipnal/principlesNin .the , group conferences; 

Usability and feasi bility of the program . Information concerning the 
usability ^o^f the material^and thfe at;titudes of teachers toward the group- 
conference /procedure was g^hered during informal on-site interviews and 



to be the most' 
low mean ratingC 
the four schools 
and two did not. 
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their own staff Two weeks prior to the inservice, the participants were ^ ^ 
sent the practical paper Guiding Children Toward Prosocial Behavior: A 
Positive Approach to Student Conduct (Holland^ Frayer^ Sorenson,.s Ghatala. 
1970), the program agenda, and objectives for the inservice. A total of 
27 people attended the one-day inservice conducted at two sites in;ntid- 
•September. 

The inservice session opened witfi the administration of a^lS-i 
item multiples-choice test of the. toeory, principles, and methods of the 
'^roup conferences. ParticHiyants discussed the guidelines for formulating 
behavior checklists and implementing the group conferences in theii schools. 
* In order to provide some experience with the task of formulating a behavioral^, 
checklist, all participants wefe assigned to a working, group where they 
developed a checklist of behaviors 'that adults would ba. expected tcjt exhibit 
at an inservice meeting. The remainder of the session was devoted |to a 
role-playing session simulating a small-group conference, the viewing 
and discussion of a video tape. The Devetopimnt of Pp<^cial Behavi]^r 
Thvf^ugh nmall-'Group Conferences, and a^working session wliere participant 
prepared a skeletal plan for implementing' the procedure in their schools 
iftei session concluded with, a 15-item posttest. j \ 

Local inservlTce aiid program implementation . Within a month following^ 
the qenter inservice, eac^ school conducted a local inservice to introduc 
the procedure to its siiaff . In all cases, the video tape was shown as 
part of this insepvic^. The same multiple-choice test used at the R&D/ 
inservice was administ^^ed to inservice- participants at five of the'' 
schools. \ ' ' ' 

< Next, each school identified the ^rbsocial behaviors it considered/ 
most , important and stated these in the form of a checklist. The^ check- 
lists, which included from 6 to 39 behaviors,' were submitted^fea the *& D 
C^ter foV. the purposes of the field test study, addi^;i:on to the check- 
list/ ekch ^s:chool identified" its criteria for selecting-^ildren to participate 
in the conferences; these group formation guidelin^s^ere also submitted to 
the Center. At this point, alL schools were vi^i€ed by Center, staff tp 
^explain data collection forms cind 'answer questrfons. v / / 

The field test participants then coll^<5ted baseline informa^tion by 
rating each child oi)/each behavior on the^ ::hecklist. In four schools^^ 
each child was ra:feed bygone teacher, while in the remaining four schools 
several teacher^^ rated, each child. In addition, in all but one of juhe 
19 units paif€icipa^ing in the fields test, the students rated themselves 
on ea^* behavior on the qhecklist^^ " « 

"Using the group formation guidelines and the baseline ratings^ school 
-personnel selected children 'to participate in the group conferences, with 
--e^^ch conference fbcusing on one behavior. All schools had begun to hold 
conferences by thX end of .November 1971. On the average, the conference 
groups contained si'x or* seven members, and met two or three times. The 
duration of £he group meetings averaged 19.5 minutes for initial con- 
ferences cin^l4.8 mirmtes for follow-up conferences. Of the 19 units 
asing the program, 18 kept a Group ^Conference Record for recording , !^ 
which children participated, what behavior they discussed, and whethe:^ 
they attained their goals. ,For the purposes of the field test, the con- 
ferences* were scheduled to end during February 1972. At this time a 
'pbstassessment was completed by teachers and. students. Each student 
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was again rated on each behavior on the checklist. The ^postconf erence 
ratinas/ as well as the group'^conference records, were submitted 'to the 
Gent^ for analysis, ^ 

iburing the conference period of December to February, schools were 
rancTpmly selected for on-site visits by Center staff. Three schools received 
two fvi sits and another three were visited once. During the visits,- con- \^ 
ferences were monitored and usability information was collected from the ^ 
pri^ciparl. An observation schedule was completed for e^iach conference 
monitored. This schedule was designed to discover whether the motiva- 
tional principles were being applied by the adult conducting the conference, 
and to assess the degree of privacy and general atmosphere in which the - 
conferences were conducted. An interview form was used to record usability 
information received from tlTe princi^^l. Most questions were related to 
le amount of ^ staff time devoted to carrying out the various aspects of 
up lamentation. ^ 



Results 

* Data are reported here for each of the five questions, listed earlier, 
which relate to th^ adult^s' response to the group-conference procedure*. 

Knowledge of theory, principles, and methods .. The multiple-choice 
\test that was developed to assess knowledge gained from study of th'^ group- 
conferenqe materials vas administered in five schools and at e^h of the 
two inservice sessions conducted^'by the R&D Center. Parallel forms 
were prepared for use as prete^s and posttests. Table 9 contains descrip- 
tive data resulting from administering ^e test in the several situations. 
Results of the pretest administration indicate that teachers utij-ized the 
printed materials to prepare for the inservice sessions. An overall mean 
of 11.1 is relatively close to the 80 percent masijtery level usually assigned 
to such tests. Most of/the pretest non-masters were brought up to the 
mastery level by the/^nservice ses^siCns* Frord another, perspective, 70 
percent of all th^/^dults who were tested attained the mastery level on 
either the prej;est^^ in subsequent posttesting. It can be reasonably 
concluded teachers' ^ study of the group-conference materials amd 

participar€ion in an Inservice session utilizing these materials lead to 
masp&iy of the^ theory, principles, aiid methods of the' group conferences. 

Accomplishment of implementation recyiisites . At nhe conclusion of a ^ 
series of on-site visits by Center staff, each school was rated on s.e^^n 
specific requisite techniques for implementing the groub-conference procedure. 
Table 10 contains the ratings of the schools. The^data' indicate that teachers 
were able jto implement most of the requisite techniques with a fair degree of 
success. Four of the seven techniques had a mean rating greater than 4.0 
(80 percent of the maximum). No technique had a meaji rating lower ^ than 
3.6 (72 percent of the m^imum) . 

Tcible 10 also shows that five of the eight schools obtained mean 
^^^^^tings of 4.0 or better. Three schools obtained mean ratingg^ between 
3 and 4, which, on a 5-point scale, indicated average performance. In \ 
^ijpnary, teachers in five of the eight schools showed>good to excellent 
abi^lity to implement the requisite techniques of the group conferences; 
the remaining three schools showed only average ability to do so. Inspection 
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TABLE 9 



PERFORMANCE ON^ PRETESTS AND POSHESTS OF THE THEORY, PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS OF GRt)UP. CONFERENCES ^ 



Group Tested 



\ 



Pretest 



N 



'Mean** 



Standard 
Deviation 



Posttest* 



N 



Meein** 



St^dard 
Deviation 



1st R&D Inservice 
2nd R & D Inservice 
Galesville ^ 
^Che^in 
Huegel ^ 
St angel 
Port' Edwards 



17 
10 
12 
11 
12 
9 
20 



12.4- 
11.6 , 
10.2 ? 
11.0 
11.3 
10.^2 
10.8 



1.73 
1.65 
2.38 
2.90 
1.50 
2.33 
2.07 




Ovferall 
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2.23 



4r. 



*Data on Pretest non-jnas^^rs7 
**Fif teen-item tests/ 
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of the table>ndS£ates that low ratings ort'three implem( 
maintainijag current conference records, ^J^tablishing 
schedules, and4electing students for con^rences — ac 
overall ratings for these schools. y 

• Applicatio n of motivational priR<fiples ^ ' Three Center staff members 
observed and rated a total of 29 idhference^ in six schools over a pWiod 
of SIX weeks. The teachers were rated on their use pf the motivational 
principles of reasoning!, modeling, and goal setting in the initial con- 
ferences, and on the princj^les of ^feedback and reinforcement in follow- 
Up conferences. Table 11 contains the mean ratings on the five principles 
for teachers in six scljdoAs. The teachers' general ability to apply 'the 
five motivatic^nal principles is j indicated by an overall mean rating of 
4.0 (80 percenl^ of phe ma:fimvim) J Two of the six schools, however, 
received ratings bgTtween 3 and 4, indicating only average ability of 
teachers to implkjent the pririciples. Ihe modeling principle appeared 
to be the most'4iEf icult for teachers to implement, as indicated by its 
low mean ratinoi Bowever, inspection of the table indicates that for 
the four schools onWch data are available, two implemented' modeling 
and two did ncit. In ^ummary, the evidence shows that, with the possible 
exception of /the modeling principle, teachers are able to carry out the 
motivatipnal/ principles\in .the .group conferences-. 

Usability and feasi Vlity of the program . Information concerning the 
usability. o^£ the materiali^and thfe a1;titudes of teachers towa^rd the group- 
conference /prcjcedure was g^hered during informal on-site interviews and 
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TABLE 10 

RATINGS OF TEACHERS' ABILITY TO CARRY OUT THE PLANNING AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL TECHNIQUES IN IMPLEMENTING 
THE GROUP CONFERENCE PROGRAM 




Technique 



School 



Attendance -of all parti- 

P"i DA^ 1 firr ^'Fannl t"\7 at- ai^ 

in^ervice program which 
'consists of three to fpur 
hoiirs of training includ- 
ing conference simulation. 


4 


3 


4 


3 

* 


/ 

/ . 


4 

i. 


5 


Development of behavior 
checklist to meet local 
criteria for- prosocial 
behavior. / 


5 


5 


5 

/ 


/ 


5 


5 


5 ' 


Collection hyf the teachers 
of baseline behavioral 
ratings for all students* 


5 


3 


4 


4 


4 , 


5 


4 


Selection of students for 
conferences on the basis 
of a broad range of be- 
havior pattern^. 


5 


- 3* , 


5 


3 


2 


4 


3 . 


Maintenance of a regulcir 
conference schedule with \ 
regular assignments of 
personnel • 


3 


2 


5 

* 


3 

( 


2 


5 


4 


E^ablishment of con- 
ference sites with a fair 
degree of privacy. 


5 


* 3 


4 


5 


3 


5 




Maintenahce of current ' ^ . 
records concerning con- 
ference attendance and 
cpnference results. * 


5 


2 


5 


3 


2 


4 


3 


Mean 


4.5 


3.0 


4.6 


3.7 


3.1 


4.6 


4.0 


standard Deviation 

* ■ 


.95 


1.0 


153 


.95 


1.22 


.53 


;89 



4.0 



5.0 



4.2 



3.8 



3.6 



4.2 



3.6 



.76 



«00 



.76 



1.16 



1.30 



.98 



1.30 



5.0 
, .00 



4.0 
1.0§ 



Note: Ratings are on a 5-point scale, 
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observations. Data regarding feasibility of the procedure .we-re obtained 
by interviewing the principals of the /ight field test schools. 

The most prevalent attitude^ of the teachers toward the confer- 
ences was one of enthusiasm.; Several schools reported .that both the 
children anci teachers were eager to ;c5ntinue the ^conferences once the 
ti^eld test was over. A comment repeated by various principals was that 

leir staffs were pleased with the confe^-ence effects on the behavior of 
children. One principal Remarked tpiat the proced\ire ga.ve his teachers 
a new way of looking at the children's behavior and had positively affected " 
their attitudes and teaching techniques. Thus, the small-group conference 

procedure was well received by thej adults. However, certain negative com- 

ments, as well as suggestions for Revision, were offered concerning the 
prototype materials of the procediire . 

The suggestions for revision of the materials centered primarily 'on 
the teachers' feelings that insufficient information was given on im- 
plementation requisites in the following areas: formulating behavior 
checklists, scheduling conferences, involving primary-^ge children, 
preparing record-keeping forms, and forming groups for conferences. In 
addition, teachers suggested thatlthe materials should contain a step-by-step 
guid^e to the complete implementation of the program so that school staffs 
^ could more easily grasp the overall picture of what was required for implementa- 
tion. All suggestions for revisions have been incorporated into current IGM 
materials. 

\ In addition to the printed materials, the instructional package included 
a black and white video tape. The technical quality of tfie video tape was 
poor and was only being used until! a sound-color film could be developed. 
The content of the video tape Was 3udged by teachers to be adequate in 
demonstrating the motivational prii^ciples. However, it was suggested" 
that the film show more than one adult conducting an initial ajid follow- 
up conference. Using different adults would offer more examples of how 
to apply the principles and, more important, would demonstrate various 
styles of conducting^ conferences. 

With some reservations, the principals considered the procedure to 
be feasible for elementary schools iVi terms of time and effort required 
for implementation. In addition to time spent in conferences, each field 
, test teacher spent an average of 12 hours completing the preparation » ' 
and evaluation tasks required by this\ procedure . It was found that the 
task of record keeping was especially! time-consuming'. Of course, record 
keeping would not be as extensive when the procedure is implemented by 
schools as part of their normal instructional routine. Another task 
which proved to be demanding for most schools was the formulation of 
the behavior checklist emd the r^ating of each child on each behaviors 
A more informal method of forming conference groups, which would not ^\ 
require the maintenance 'of extensive records, cind more specific and — 
helpful suggestions for developing the iiel^avior checklists have been 
included in the qurrent materials. This\ should reduce the amount of 
staff time and effort required by this proq^edure. 

In conclusion, the field test data \i^t\i respect to adults' responses 
,to the small-group conferences to promote self-directed prosocial behavior 
indicate; (a) study of the instructional materials related to the procedure 
results in understanding of the theory, motivational principles, and imple- 
mentation requisites pertaining to the conferences, (b) adults are 'able to 
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implement the motivational principles in the conferences, (c) the currjsnt 
multimedia ^tefials which incorporate suggested revisions are sufficient 
to support implementation of the procedure, and (d) adults' attitudes 
toward the conference procedure are favorable. Following revision' of 
.the implementation guidelines, the procedure is now completely feasible 
for elementary schools in terms of staff time and effort'. 

OLDER CHILDREN AS TUTORS: FIELD TEST RESULTS 

. BY NANCY ZAJANO AND W. DONALD HUBBARD*^ 

i 

Participating Adults | 

The field test of the tutoring procedure was conducted in two middle- 
class Milwaukee, Wisc<Snsin, multiunit schools. At Thoreau School .the 
teachers from three units participated in the field test— eight from 
Unit B (roughly, second graders), dLLx from Unit C (th>rd ahd fourth 
graders)., and six teachers from Unit D (fifth and si^th'gr^ders) . Tutor- 
ing was carried out in two subject-matter areas— reading andli^th. The . 
local coordinators of tl}e tutoring drogr^m at Thoreau were not\embers 
of the unit staff; rather one was in\ charge of a Reading Center\nd the 
other of a Learning Center, both of Which were utilized by all three units. 

At Victory School, the tutoring 'procedure was implemented by the five 
teachers in Unit IV (fourth to sixth. graders) in the area of reading. One 
of the unit teachers was provided some release time by the unit leader to 
coordinate the implementation. 

Obj^tives and Assessment 



purpose of the field test with respect to the adult participants 
was threefold: 

1. To ''assess the ability of teachers to implement the motivational- 
instructional procedure of guiding older children as^utors. 

2. To determine the usability by adults of the tutoring materials. 

3. To ascertain the feasibility of the tutoring procedure in terms 
of the amount of staff and student time required. 

The teachers' ability to implement the tutoring procedure was assessed 
by means of two checklists which contained the activities necessary for 
planning and maintaining the implementation. These checklists were con- 
tained in the inservice materials. A 50* percent random sample of teachers 
completed these self-evaluation checklists three times during the school 
year.^ The (^oordinators were interviewed by Center personnel, at seven- 
week intervals, three times during the course of implementation to determine 
if implementation tasks were being carried out. 

To assess the usability of the materials, a 50 percent random sample ' 
of teachers recorded their day-to-da/lWessions' of the materials on 




This section J.s...an_abstx/act of sectioW of the document by Zaiano 
& Hubbard, 1975. ^ 
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omment cards provided by the Center iDuring^ each of the three site 
isits by Center' personnel, the commeivt cards were collected and coordinators 
^ere interviewed to obtain information regarding the usability of the \^ 
materials and the feasibiljLty^f the tutoring procedure • Feasibility was 
determined by asking teasers and codrdinators to estimate the amount of 
time spent in inptial implementation and in day-to-day administration 
the program. 



Materials and Procedures \ 

Hie inservice materials relevant to the tutoring procedure included \ 
chapters one, two, and five of the book Individually Guided Motivation : 
Guidelines for Implementation (Klausmeier, Frayer, & Quilling, 197?) , 
an eairly prototype for the current IGM text. Chapter one of the book 
provided information for conducting the local inservice to introduce the 
school staff to the entire system of IGM as well as to th6 individual 
procedure of tutoring. The second chapter presented the theoretical 
background for the system, with special emphasis on the motivational 
principles which are at the heart of each procedure. Chapter five 
described in detail the necessary tasks to be accomplished in implement- 
ing the tutoring procedure, and also contained the checklists used to' 
assess the progress of tutors, tutees, and aSult implementors. A major 
purpose of the field tefet was to obtain information useful for evaluate 
ing and revising these prototype materials. In addition to the printed • 
materials, * two films were availaible to field tes€ ^articipants-r Indi- 
vidually Guided Motivation ; An Overview, and Guiding Older .Children 
as Tutors . 

Five faculty members from Thoreau School and two from Victory 
School attended the Center-sponsored IGM workshop in Madison on July 24 
and 25, 1972, and -read all .or most of the IGM book at that time. The 
principals and coordinators from the schools also conducted a^ local 
inservice on IGM for their entire school staffs. Aside from the workshop, 
however, there was no direct control exercised by the Center over the amount 
and type of exposure of the, field test adults to the IGM materials. Indeed, 
except for the requirement of collecting and reporting data, which allowed 
the Center^ personnel to evaluate the tutoring procedure, no constraint^ 
were placed on the participating adults. 



Results 



Implementation of thte tutoring procedure . The specific tasks required 
to implement the t^toring^ procedure were outlined for ^ield test participants* 
in tables containecr^>4jLJ-*^s instructional material. One of these tables 
described the planning tasks necessary to initiate the procedure^ ^uch 
tasks included preparing a schedule for staff inservice and selecting ^ 
the subject-matter ar^s for tutordng. The other table listed the tasks 
which should be done repeatedly to maintain implementation. These latter 
tasks included prefJftring specific activities for each tutee and monitoring 
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the tutoring sessions. The tables were used as cHecKIlrsts to determine 
whether or not the adults entrusted with implementing the procedures 
completed the tasks. 

Coordinators and principals were intervieiwed by Center personnel 
prior to the beginning of the tutoring sessions to see if the 12 
planning tasks were completed. Table 12 indicates which tasks were 
completed, and by whom, at each School; lO^^the 12 tdsks were 
completed at Victory, while 11 of them were /completed at Thoreau. 
The staff at Victpry^^ did not discuss the general objectives stated for 
the tutees (Task 2), while .both schools omitted preparing a list of the 
instructio-nal materials and tests to be used by the tutees and tutors 
(Task 8). Although Task 8 was ^initially seen as unnecessary by the staff 
at both schools, there were some subsequent complaints about the lack of 
variety in the material being prepared for the tutee. The preparation 
of such a list might have helped avoid this repetition of materials; 

As can be seen from Table 12, the coordinators were involved 'in 
all the planning tasks. At both schools they received assistance from 
the principal in planning the inservice (Task 1), and from IIC (Instr^ic- 
tional Improvement Committee) members in making decisions regarding 
subject-matter areas and assigning responsibility for preparing tutors 
, (Tasks 3 and 4)., Other tasks were accomplished at' each school either 
by the coordinator alone or with the assistance of one or more staff 
members . ' . \. 

Center personnel interviewed .the coor^«ators, at seven-week intervals, 
three times during implementation 'of the tutoring procedure. The' purpose 
of the interviews was to determine whether the maintenance tasks required 
to keep the tutoring procedure running smoothly were being completed either 
by the coordinators themselves' or by 6ther staff members, the resultsjof 
the Center interview^ ^re ^reported in Table 13. Blank spaces indicate that 
either no information was available or that the\coordinators were uncertain 
whether the task was"* being done by other teachers.. 

According to the coordinator at Victory School, seven of the nine 
tasks were accomplished during all three time periods. These tasks con- 
tain a^"yes" response in each period.' The response "some pairs" indicates 
successful accomplishments of Task 2, in that monitoring some sessions of 
selected tutor-tutee pairs satisfied the general guideline for this task 
as outlined in the tutoring materials. Task 5 (providing feedback and 
guidance to tutees) and Task 7 (praising the tutee) were performed dbring 
some of the three time periods. 

At Thoreau School, the coordinator for tutoring in ma/h was not avail- 
able for the third interview. The. results in Table 13 for the third tiftie 
period at Thoreau, therefore, refer only to the tutoring in the reading 
program_, whereas the results for the first and second time periods report 
both the math emd reading program. 

, At first inspection, the results in Table 13 indicate that the 
maintenance tasks were not completed at Thoreau to the same degree that 
they were at Victory. There are blank spaces representing no information 
or uncertainty on the coordinator's part, as well as several "somewhat" 
answers indicating partial completion of some tasks, liiese results may 
be due to the difference in o'rganiza^ion of the tutoring procedure' ^ 
jat_the-^wo schools, rather than a re^l difference in what actually occurred. 
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At Victory School, the coordinator was unit leader 'with teaching 
responsibilities for most children *in the unit. . As a unit member, she 
-was in constant touch with the "other teachers and) in fact, used some 
gf the unit planning time th distuss the tutoring implementation. She 
therefore knew what was happening regarding tutoring, at all times. At 
Thoreau School, on the other hand, the two coor^iinators'^ were "special" ^ 
teachers, organized outside of the units and in charge of. the school's 
Reading Center and Learning Center, Tli'ey were members of the iic and 0^ 
,so met. regularly with unit leaders, bu.t they had little opportunity 
cbmmunicate officially and regularly with unit teachers regarding 
tutts^ingv^ Their uncertainty is therefore understandable,^ but does not 
neces^rixy^mean ^that the maintenance tasks were not being completed/ 
The reading coordinator did provide ihformation for the third time 
•period, however, which indicates that all* the tasks were bein^ accomplished 
for tutoring in the reading program. • ' . . ^ 

In anyvcase, the results in Table 13, for Thoreau School :^ndicate that 
four of the riine tasks were completed, for all three *time periods, accord- 
ing to recommendations. The coordinators either lacked information' about 
the other fiveXtasks or indicated that they were carried out' during §ome 
of the time peri<>ds. v 

To supplement^ the implementation information obtained from cooi^dinators, 
half \)f the ad^lt«V£deatif ied as being involved in the tiitoring procedure 
were randc^a^y selected three times to indicate on a sejf-^valuation form 
whiph tasks' they had\accomplished, ^This pool of participating adults 
inqlude§ the coordinatvprs at both schools but not the unit leaders at, 
Thoreau. At approximately the same seven-week intervals, these adultjs * 
^were asked to check which af the nine maintenance tasks they had accom- 
plished. A total of 10 self -evaluation forms were completed by the 
Unit IV staff at Victory School and 22 forms were completed in Units 
B, C, and D at Thoreau. \ 

An inspection of the s^f-evaluation results as a whole indicates 
that all the tasks were completed by one adult or another, diiring all 
three time periods, at each school. These results support the coordin^a- 
tor's view at Victory that seven of the nine tasks were completed, and 
provide the additional information that; the remaining two tasks, (5 and 7)^ 
were also accomplishecj by one or more of the adults during each time 
period. At Thoreau School the self-evaluation forms, taken as a 
whole, indicate that the tasks the coordinators were uncertain. ailDout 
(Tasks 6, 7, 8, and 9) were being accomplished by one or more other 
teachers. These forms also support the coordinators' views that\ Tasks 
1 through 5 were being done. 

The self -evaluation form asked eacH adult to identify himself as a 
teacher of a tutee, teacher of a tutor, coordinator> aide, or "other," * 
^This categorization af forded a detailed look at which group of 'adults 
was accomplishing each task. Each group of adults (teach.ers of tutees, 
teachers of tutors, etc.) was rated 1, 2, or 3, according to how' often 
it listed itself as accomplishing each of the nine tasks over the three 
time periods. A brief summary of the data on w^o did what follows. At 
Victory Sqhool, the pattern of participation in t^asks was Gj.ose to that 
suggested in the tutoring materials. The only exception was the unusually 
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high involvement of the tutors' teachers in the plaiining of specific 
tutoring activities and relating these activities to th^ tutee's regular 
instructional program (Tasks i and 9) . The pattern of participation at 
Thoreau School was also consistent with the recommendations m the tutor- 
. ing materials, with the exception of the total lack of participation by 
tho^e teachers who had only tutors participating in the project. This 
was a significant depax tore from the guidelines, which had cabled on 
these teachers, to monitor sessions and provide feedback and, praise to 
the tutors. 

In conclusion, the question of whether .the adults demonstrated 
their ability to ijnplement the 'motivational-instructional procedure 
Guiding Older Children as "Tutors ^an be answered positit^ly wi,th" regard 
to the completion of 12 plannihg and 9 maintenance tasks. As a re- 
sul;fe of four interviews and the completion of a self-evaluation form 
by three random samples of adults, it can be concluded that these tasks 
were done at each school by one group of adults or another. Moreover, 
with the exceptions already noted, the pattern of participation of, the 
adults in various roles (coordinator, teacher of tutees , , etc. ) in. the • 
planning and maintenance tasks was as req.ommended l?y the' tutoring materials 

Usability of the ihservice materials .' In order to determine the use- 
fulness of the tutoring materials (three chapters in the prototype .IGM text 
and two sound-color films) , a random half of the ^artici-pating adults kept 
comment cards on the materials. In addition, coordinators were interviewed 
concerning the materials' usability. ""^ 

^ While the materials were obviously successful in supporting implementa 
tion, as indicated by the results reported in the preceding section, much 
information was gathered concerning, revisions hecessary to make them more 
usable. F.or the printed materials, the most frequeht comments com- 
prised the following points:? 

1. The organization of the prototype IGM book used by the field 
test schools was a focus of criticism. It was felt tjiat there 
was a confused mixture of information for the different categories 
of users, including: (a) central office personnel responsible 
for implementing IGM in several schools, (b) principals and 
» , coordinators responsible for organizing the use of one or more 

procedures in one school, (c) classroom teachei;s implementing 
the tutoring procedure, and (d) tutors and persons responsible ' 
for preparing tutors. Combining Ikjl this inforihation in one 
volume resulted in an unwieldy book of ominous isize . ' 

f ■ ,■ 

2„ Persuant to the first comment, it w^s recommentled thkt informa- 
tion be divided among several books or manuals^ first, an IGM 
V inservice implementation guide to be used by district and 

• . . school personnel responsible for local IGM inservice training; ' 
second, a'book or chapter within a book devoted exclusively 
to providing teachers with an overview of the tutoring procedure 
along with necessary information for implementation; and third,* 
a separate .manual to be used by student tytorsi Utiih r6organiza- ' 
.tion of information has largely been achieved in thfe current IQM 
materials listed earlier in Chapter I. 
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J, The field test personnel of fered ,the practical ^suggestion of- 
either not extending the checklists over mor6,than one page 
' (which makes them difficult to duplicate)f? or providing m an 
appendix a second set of all tables to be duplicated. In this 
•way the book would not have to be torn apart to be used . All 
tables used in all four IGM procedures have been separa^tely 
listed in an appendix of th4 new inservice implementation 
manual for 

4, Tea(?hers felt that the tutoring procedure as desc'ribed by the 
materials involved too much "red tape.*' They felt that tutor- 
ing could 'be successful without the amount of assessment and 
setting of long-range objectiv^%"prescribed by the materials. ' 

It shoxild be noted that much of the "formality" of the implementa- 
tion at the two schools was necessitated by the field test 'design. 
However, current IGM materials related to tutoring stress that 
much of the formal assessment and record keeping is optional ^ 
(depending on how the school wishes to evaluate its own tutor- 
ing program) . , 

5, The teachers and coordinators had many, suggestions concerning 
what should be included in the manual foir tutors. These are 
too nuinerous to mention here. However, most feasible sug- 
gestions were incorporated into the new manual Tutoring Can ^ 

^ * Be Fun . 

Although chapters one, two, and five of the prototype IGM text provided 
most of- the information needed to implement the tutoring procedure, two 
films were al^o available to school personnel. The film Individually 
Guided Motivation: An Overview is intended to introduce the four moti^^a- 
tional-instructional procedures which make up the IGM system. It was used 
by both field test schools during their first inservice session. Both schools 
found the film satisfactory, altQpugh the principal at Thoreau suggested that 
more informatior^ on the motivational principles could have been included. 

The second fi^m) Guiding^ Older Children as Tutors ,' is divided into 
two parts, with the second portion^ "Learning fo Be a Tutor," designed for 
use in tutor preparation.^ This feature proved very valuable to^the teachers, 
who repeatedly coiranent-ed o,n the excellence of the film 'in general. 

Some specific suggestions^ for improvement included showing tutees 
giving their tutors explicit problems, to Remonstrate how the tutors would 
handle these situations. Another proposal related to changing a segment 
where a teacher w^s shown' asking the tutee how he liked being tutored. 
The teacher seemed strained and not very personable . -Another suggestion 
was to include 'the fact that the tutors are expected to prepare specific 
activities for each tutoring session. On -the whole, thie tutoring film was 
extremely well received and was used repeatedly by both field test schools. 

Feasibility of the tutoring procedure . ^ One important factor in the 
feasibility of any procedure is the amount of staff and studentsr time 
required to use the procedure. The. faculty' members at each schdbi spent 
Varying amounts of time, depending on how involved they were. . During 
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the initial six weeks to two months of planning the procedure and pre- 
paring the tutors, the coordinators spent from 5 to 12 hours a week on 
tutor mg-rela ted tasks. Once the sessions were underway, one-half to one 
hour a week was needed to observe and provide feedback and reinforcement 
• to the tutors. • ^ 

An additional 12 to 24 hours were spent over the course of the year 
m assessing the tutees 6n ach-^vement. Half this time was a result of > 
an extr^ requirement of the 'field test design, whi;e the rfemaining half 
was part of the assessment prescribed in the IGM book. Another 2 to 3 
hours were spent by all .participating unit teachers in assessing their 
students on level of motivation. Repeated evaluations of the tutees- moti- 
vation during the tutoring period, of the tutors' ability to conduct the 
sessions, and of the adults' ability to implement the procedure took another 
3-1/2 hours over the course of the year. 

. All staff members participated in an initial one-and-one-haM to 
two hou^s of inservice. The teachers o_f the tutees spent approxlltely 
a half hour, per week preparing activities for the" tutoring sessions. 
Finally, the tutors and tutees themselves spent between 20 and 30 minutes 
twice or three times a week in tutor ing sessions . At Victory School 
an average of 29 tutoring sessions were held, while at Thoreau the read- 
ing tutc>J^ and tutees held 48 sessions and the math pairs used 52 sessions ' 
during the course of the year. 

As the field test drew to a close, it was evident that the teachers- 
felt the procedure required too much time.' They looked forward to using 
tutoring again, but on a less formal- and* therefore less time-consuming 
basis. It should be noted that the current tutoring materials have cut 
back on the prescribed amount of assessment and have generally made the 
procedure mote informal. 

As a final note on feasibility, the teachers perceived the tutoring 
procedure as valuable and reported that the students responded enthusias- 
tically to It. These student reactions to the tutoring procedure are 
reported in Chapter VI. 

SUMMARY ■ . j 

In this chapter, adults' responses to the four mo'tivational-instructional 
procedures were described. In general, it was found that adults, after 
studying the prototype materials, could implement the IGM procedures pro- 
perly. The current IGM materials reflect the suggestions for revisions - • 
derived from the field test results. • ■ . 

On the whole, the field test results for adults were quite positive ■ 
The materials-with revision-are usable, and the procedures are feasible " 
for use m elementar^^ schools in vSre^^f the time and effort required to 
implement them. The n^^t four chapte^^x^mine the effects of the procedures 
oq the second target group, students. 
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III 

EFFECTS OF ADULT-CHILD CONFERENCES ON 
CHILDREN'S INDEPENDENT READING 



Research on the reading conferences began 1966. This effort has 
included several informal studies, one controlled experiment, and finally 
the field test study described in the preceding chapter. All, this research 
has demonstrated positive contributions of the conference procedures to 
children's independent reading. More important, however, the research 
has provided knowledge of the conditions which appear, to contribute to 
the effectiveness of conferences and tijiose which do not. This knowledge, 
in turn, has been incoirporated into the IGM materials. 

The first informal study of the reading conferences was done in an 
inner-city school in a large Wisconsin city during 1966-67 (see Klausmeier, 
Quilling, &, Wardrop, 1968). The project was undertaken by Mae Elsdon, the 
school's learning* specialist, because teachers in the intermediate I & R 
unit (approximately third grade level) were concerned about the lack of 
pupil interest in independent reading. * It was decided to use individual 
conferences combined with a system of concrete rewards to try to increase 
independent reading. Briefly, the project involved the following condi- 
tions: Books appropriate for various reading levels were made available 
.in the classroom and library. A reward system was set up whereby each 
child received a reward for reading two books, another reward after five 
books, and then an additional reward following each successive five books 
read. The rewards were pencils, erasers, crayons', etc. Individual con- 
ferences were conducted by volunteer aides from local women's groups. 
Each child participated in a weekly individual conference, lasting 5 
to 15 minutes, during which he could talk to an adult' about the books 
he had been reading. A list of books read by eacVi child was maintained 
by the volxinteers. * \ ' ' 

The project lasted for nine months during which the 72 students in 
the project read a total of 2^074 books, the median being 21. These figure.s 
are impressive because most olf these children were doing no independent , 
reading prior to the pr-oject.,^ The students also shdwed progress in reading 
achievement. Oii the Stanford* Achievement Test given\ in March, it was found 
that these students had gained 1.5 years on the. Word Mecining subtest and 
1.2 years on the Paragraph Meaning subtest, over the scores obtained at 
the beginning of third grade (a time interval of f ive \months) . This is 
an encouraging result because theW children were considerably below grade \ 
level to begin with, and such children usually fall farther and farther 
behind each year. ^ ^ 

The following year, 1967-68, a project on individual conferences 
was initiated at a school in a medium-sized Wisconsin city (see Schwenn, 
Sorenson, 6< Bavry, 1970) . The specific purpose of the study was to provide 
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information concerning the relative effectiveness pf concrete rewards '-.^ 
and conferences, ^ since both were used in the f irst\project. While there 
were problems with the study due to lack of appropriate control groups 
and sometimes ii>^dequate baseline measures, the findings with regard to 
concrete rewards vs. conferences wer^ clear-cut. It was found that first 
and second grade children who received only the individual conference 
increased their inde^ndent reading as much as children who received 
rewards in addition to conferences. Third and fourth grade children 
v'ho received both conferences and rewards read more bobks than children 
^ho received only rewards. Finally, with only k few exceptions, fifth 
and sixth grade children who only received concrete rewards c^id not 
increase their independent reading. From this pattern of results it 
was concluded that the conferences th^selves are important in increasing 
independent reading, and concrete rewards are superfluous. 

During 1968-69, a controlled experiment was carried out on the 
independent reading conference?. In this experiment, to be described 
in. detail, an attempt was made to define precisely both the objective's 
and procedures of the conferences. 

CQNTROLLED EXPERIMENT ON INDIVIDUAL READING CONVERENCES 

BY ELIZABETH SCHWENN , JUANlTA^S. SORENSON, AND JAMES BAVRY^ 

The experiment was conducted to ascertain the effects of adult-child 
conferences on the amount of independent reading by children who did little 
independent reading prior to the initiation of conferences. Either teachers 
or an aide conducted the conferences, applying motivational principles and 
-conference techniques as described earlier in Chapters I and II. 



Partiicipating Students 



elementary school where this experiment was carried out was in 
a low socioeconomic area of a Wisconsin city of about 200,000 people. 
The students were of racially diverse backgrounds, with about 35 percent 
classified as disadvantaged. In age lev 
fourth, and* sixth graders. In accordance 
complete sets of reading and achievement 
grade students, 58 fourth-grade students, 



s they were equivalent to second, 
with the experimental design, 
aata were collected for 68 second- 
and 49 sixth-grade students. 



Research Design 



Gathering baseline information . The number of books that each 
studtnt read during an eight-week baseline period early in the school 
year was recorded. -Each student^ with assistance and weekly reminders 
from the teacher, kept a record of the titles of the "books he read and 
the dates when he completed them. The books read during this baseline 
^period were classified as "above," "at," or "below" grade level, using 

This section is an edited abstract of the research report by 
Schwenn et al. (1970). 
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standar4^^reference catalogues, A value of 3 was assigned to above-level 
books, 2 to'^Brfc-lev^l^ books, and 1 to below-level books • Each student's 
reading value score was simply the sxxm of the values assigned to all the 
books he read. For example, a child who read five books with a value of 
3 was given a reading value score of 15 • Another who read four books,,. ^ 
two of 3 value and two of 1 value, received a reading value scorB^of S. 
Students were placed in rank order according to this reading value score. 
Those students with value scores in the top third of 'the whole school 
population were excluded from the experiment^ this decision was based 
on the practical supposition that because the top third of the children 
were already dding a great deal of reading, motivational procedures to 
increase the^r reading would not benefit them as much as they would the 
Xower two-thirds. These top children were, however, considered to be 
an "ideal" gr\f>up in independent reading, and the children who had con- 
ferences were \compared with them at the end of the experiment. A read- 
ing achievement score on a standardized test was obtained for each of 
the students whp were in the bottom two-thirds of the child population 
in independent reading value scores. 

Assigning students to experimental groups . The I & R units-in the 
schools were orgabiz^d according to homerooms. Within each homeroom 
six groups were formed. Students who were low both in reading value 
score and in reading achievement were randomly assigned, to one of three 
groups: a. control 'group, which received no conferences, a teacher-conference 
group, which had all their conferences with their homeroom teacher, or an 
aide-conference groxro, which had all their conferences with an instructional 
aide. Students who were low in reading value but high in reading achieve- 
ment were also randomly assigned to a control group, a teacher-conference 
group, or an aide-conference group. As will be described later, the goals 
of the adult-child conference, well as the actual conference procedure, 
differed ^or students low in reading value and reading achievement, as 
compared with those low^in reading value but high in reading achievement. 

\ 

Conference Procedures \ 

The experiment and inservice education were conducted by R & D Center 
personnel with the assistance of the building principal and unit leaders. 
Three teachers in the second grade, three in the fourth grade, and two in 
the sixth grade conducted conferences. One aide conducted the conferences 
in all three grades. (The aide was a mature, college-educated woman who 
had exceptional cibility and great enthusiasm for working with childreh 
of low reading achievement.) All children ^ ^Including those with high 
reading value scores who were excluded from the sample, kept a record 
of the books they read during the experimental period, the period when 
the conferences were heldl The conferences were held regularly once per 
week over an eight-week period, and lasted an average of 8 to 12 minutes. 
Thus, there were only eight conferences for the experimental groups. The 
locations of the conferences varied: a hallway, a small workroom, a 
carrel, a corner of a classroom, or the teacher's desk. 

Before initiating the conferences, a list of behavioral objectives 
to be achieved by the reading conferences were studied by the teachers 
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and the aide, and the conference procedures were discussed and practiced. 
Specific objectives were classified into three areas: (a) behaviors 
related to the reading conferences, (b) behaviors related to the child's 
•reactions to reading,.- and (c) behaviors related to independent reading 
and reading skills* The objectives were discussed by R & D Center personnel 
with the eight teacher^and the aide to be sure that they were clearly 
understood. During the conference period, data were gathered regarding 
children's attainment of each objective* 

In the conferences, the adults attempted to implement the principles 
appropriate to this motivational-instructional procedure, as described 
earlier in Chapters I and II. These included' securing the child's attention, 
modeling, goal setting, feedback, and reinforcement. The objectives and 
conference procedures were deliberately varied, however, according to the 
children's needs. For those students who were low in reading value score 
but high in reading achievement, the adult emphasized the use of modeling 
and reinforcement to encourage independent reading, with students low 
in both motivation and reading achievement, much more emphasis was 
placed on improvement of reading skills by having the child read orally 
in the conference and by informal drilling on word recognition and com- 
prehension skills. Feedback and reinforcement, along with goal setting, 
played a major role m conferences with^ this type of'^hild. 

Materials for the conferences included an excellent supply of books 
kept in each homeroom, forms on which students could record the title of 
books they read, and conference comment cards that were kept by the adult 
conference leader. About seventy paperback books, covering a wide variety 
of interest areas and a bzxjad range of reading difficulty, were placed in 
each homeroom of about 25 students. All students in the homeroom^ includ- 
ing the high achievers not in the study and all of the control students, 
had access to the books during independent study time as well as before 
and after school. This, of course, had a tendency to increase the amount 
.of reading of all students, not just those getting the conferences. 



Results 



Table 14 shows, for each grade level, the average number of books 
read during the eight-week baseline period, the average number of books read 
during the eight -week conference period-, and average gains in the number 
of books read. For each" condition, including the no-conference control, 
more books were read during the conference period than during the baseline 
period. The average gain was 7.00 books for the control condition, 9.95 
for the teacher-conducted conferences, and 11.72 for the aide-conducted 
conferences.. The average gains were markedly and significantly greater 
for the teacher- and aide-conference conditions than fon^he no-conference 
condition, for each grade. Thus, ^children in all grades wh^"^fecei--ved 
conferences increased their independent reading more than children who ^ 
did not receive conferences, and it made little difference whether the 
conference was conducted by a teacher or an aide. 

Average grade-equivalent scores on standardized tests of reading 
are shown in Table 15. Scores for tests administered in September and 
in April are presented, as well as average gains in score during the 
eight-month period between test administrations. Scores for each grade 
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TABLE 14 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF BOOKS READ DURING THE BASELINE 
AND EXPERIMENTAL. PERIODS AS A FUNCTION OF GRADE LEVEL 
AND CONFERENCE CONDITION 







Conference Condition/ 




Grade 




No 

Conference 


Teacher 


Aide 


Average 
Gain 


2 


Baseline 

Experimental 

Gain 


3.36 
13.00 
9.64 


3.88 
18.63 
14.75 


3.06 
16.13 
13.07 


12.49 


4 


Baseline 

Experimental 

Gain 


3.75 
■^1.17 
7.42 


3.85 
11.77 \ ^ 
7.92 


3.77 
16.38 
12.61 


9.32 


6 


Baseline 

Experimental 

Gain 


4.00 
6.80 
2.80 


3.75 
9.50 
5.75 


3.40 
11.80 
8.40 


5.65 




Average gain 


7.00 


9.95^ 


11.72 





are given separately for high- and low-achievement groups.' The data for 
the teacher- and aide-conference groups are combined,, since these groups 
did not differ. 

In none of the grades was there a significant difference in amount of 
gain in achievement between the conference and no-conference conditions. 
This lack of difference between conditions was true for both high- and - 
low-achieving students. More important than the lack of difference 
between groups, however, were the remarkable gains made by the low- 
achieving students during an *eight-month period from September through 
April. Students in the second grade gained a year in vocabulary. Students 
in the fourth grade gained almost two years. The gain for the sixth grade 
low achievers was practically a year. This much galn^is not ordinarily 
expected in inner-city or other schools where children are below grade 
level and tend to keep falling further behind with each successive year 
of schooling. Because the no-conference groups, showed as much growth 
as the experimental groups, the gain obviously cannot be attributed solely 
to the reading conferences. It seems very likely, therefore, that the 
increased emphasis in all the homerooms on reading contributed to the 
high gain in achievement in both the control and the conference groups. 

Data were also gathered on the independent reading of the "ideal" 
students in each grade, who had been eliminated from the project because 
they already had done a large amount of independent reading during the 
baseline period. It proved very interesting to^find out how student-s 
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/ TABLE 15 

AVERAGE^RADE EQUIVALENTS IN READING ACHIEVEMENT FOR THE 
BASELINE AND EXPERIMENTAL PERIODS IN GRADES 2, 4, AND 6 
AS A FUNCTION OF ACHIEVEMENT tEVEL AND CONFERENCE CONDITION 



— . » 


Grade 


Achievement 
Level 


v^on t er ence 


Condi tion 


No Conference 


Conference 


2 


High 


Baseline 


2.0 


2.2 






Expe r ime nta 1 


2.9 


3.3 






Gain 


.9 


1.1 




Low 


Baseline ^ 


1.3 


1.5 






Experimental 


2.3 


2.5 






Gain 


1.0 


1.0 


4 


High 


Baseline 


4.3 


4.5 






Experimental 


6.1 


5.6 






Gam 


1.8 


' 1.1 




Low 


Baseline 


2.2 


2.2 






Experimental 


4.0 


4.2 






Gain 


i.8 


2.0 


6 


High 


Baseline ' 


7.4 


7.2 






Experimental 


7.6 ■ 


7.8 




\ 


Gain 


0.3 


0.6 




LoW 


Baseline 


,4.0 


5.2 






Experimental 


4-.7 ' 


5.8 






Gain 


0.7 

\ 


0.6 . 



Note: 



Scores for the second graders from Gaties-MacGinitie Reading 
Tests, Vocabulary, Grade 2, Primary; scores for the fourth 
and sixth graders from Iowa Test of Bas\Lc Skills— Reading 
Skills Section. 



^receiving conferences compared with these ideal ^tudents at the end of 
the experimental period. , The comparisons made for the three grades are 
shown in I'igure 4; the low-« and high-«achievement students within the con- 
ference condition were compared separately with the^ ideal group for each 
grade. 

In Grade 2, during the eight-wee)^ baseline period, "the ideal group 
had read an average 9f 13 books, whereas high achieve;r-'"-5$ibP-J.a.ter_^cei^^^ 
conferences had read 4 books and low achievers hadr-f^d 3^'^books. As shown 
in Figure 4, the ideal "students read an averago^f^ 19 ^^ooks 'during the 
conference period, while the high aehievers^nd low acl^ievers receiving 
conferences read 17 and 18 books, jfespe^Mvely . To suir^ up, the students 
of both high and low achievementjizJ:^^ conferences read significantly 

fewer books than the Jjia^^i^-gfoup during the baseline peAod, but neither of 



i 



GRADE 
2 



r 



"Ideal" 



/ 



High 
achi'ever 



Low 
achiever 



r 



"Ideal" 



GRADE I High- 
4 ( achiever 



Low 
achiever 



"Ideal- 



GRADE i High 
6 \ achiever 



Low 
achiever 



I ' I ' I I I r t I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 



5 1.5 20 

i 

Average number of books read 



25 



Figure 4. 



Average number of books read during the experimental period 
by "ideal" readers and by high .and low achiever? who 
received conferences. ' 
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these groups differed significantly from the ideal group at the end of 
the experiment. The conference groups gained much more than did the 
Ideal group; actually, they almost caught up with the ideal group iTi;cke - 
amount of independent reading. < 

Similar results were obtained in Grades 4 and 6, where the conferences 
almost eliminated reading differences between the high achievers in the 
conference condition and the ideal groyp_-At these grade levels, however, 
the conferences welre not sufficient to bring the low achievers up to the ' 
level of reading done by, the ideal students, it is important to remember 
that the low-achieving students in the conference groups did, of course' 
increase their amount of independent heading over the low-achieving / 
students in the no-conference group. 



/ 

/ 



Discussion 



ThiNf study demonstrated that ^ inexpensive procedure wafe^ highly 
effective m increasing the independent reading of children. It is 
impossible to reach a final conclusion about the extent tcy which any 
one motivational principle by itself contributed to the i'ncreases obtained, 
very probably the individual attention, positive reinforcement, feedback, 
modeling of desired behaviors, goal setting, and availability of attrac- 
tive books all contributed to increasing the student's motivation to 
engage m independent reading. Many of the children in the present ex- 
periment made remarkable progress during the eight-week conference period. 
However, it cannot be determined from the study how many of them continued 
.reading after the conferences stopped. 



FIELD TEST RESULTS ON THE EFFECTS OF 
CONFERENCES ON CHILDREN'S-INDEPENDENT READING 

BY DEBORAH M. STEWART, MARY R. QUILLING, 
AND DOROTHY A. PRAYEr2 

r 

In Chapter II, the field test evaluation of the independent reading 
conference procedure was described in terms of the characteristics, treat- 

oTIL . ".f^^T^ °' '^"^^^ "^he procedures and results 

of the studi| with respect to the student target_,group^ejiow_suimnarized. 

•Participating Students 

The fie 
Students had 



The field test was carried out in six multiunit schools in Wisconsin 

frnn, 5'^ f ^ "^^^^^"^ achieveme nt and represented all ar.ri.. 

large city. As shown m Table 16, approximately 340 students participated 

in conferences and remained at the' participating school throughout the con- 
ference period. 

-2 — V 

Quillin'J,^^~/!9.\^^'""^^ °' °^ Stewart\, . 
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r 

Design and Trocedure 

There were two expected major outcomes from the student target 
group: . ' * 



1. Children read more (more books or longer books or both). 

2. Children express more positive attitudes t6ward reading. 



The secondary objectives, which might be observed for some but not all 
children, wore as follows: 

3. Children's word recognition skills an^ reading comprehension 
improve. ^ 

4. Children read more rapidly. 

5. Children road more frequently when they have ^"cDniEle ted 
ass J qnod taskr> . 

b. Children continue to read more books after conferences 
are discontinued. 

Pupil performance was evaluated 'with respect to both the primary 
objectives-- the ^amount of reading and ^ttitude' toward reading—and the' . 
secondary objectives— reading skills or achievement and continuing effects 
of the independent reading conferences. The design of the evaluation for 
the pupil target group is outlined in Table 17; students selected to re- ' 
cei\fe confe.rences, as described below, were divided randomly into three 
treatment groups to participate in the conference program at various times 
and for different lengths of time, ^is design permitted the e'valuators 
to gam additional information about the effects of varylfcng length of 
conference periods and, with the provision that twg- thirds of tlie students 
had conferences during each, of the eight-week periods, enabled schools to 
schedule conference leaders' time ef f icientl^j. Selection, randomization, 
and data collection procedures, outlined in T^ble 17, were --Carried out 
at all six sites. 

All students in the participating grades in each school maintained, 
lists of books completed during an eight-week baseline data collection^ 
period. At the end of the baseline period, R, & D Center staff visit^ 
each of the six schools to compose, on a random baslspthe three t^atment 
groups made up of students selected to Receive conferences. One-third 
of the students, or a minimum of 30, from each participating unit or grade 
were identified as, those who read fewer J^ooks than their peers. The total - 
number of students ii\ each schbol and the number receiving conferences are 
shown for each unit or grade in Table 16. Student record sheets were 
kept during the baseline period and the two conference periods in order 
to assess attainment of the first primary objective for students-- increased 
reading. Attitudes toward reading, as well as reading 'skill or achieve- ', 
ment, were assessed prior to the first conference period and again 16 

% 

I 
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TABLE 17 

WITHIN-SITE IMPLEMENTATION DESIGN 





Dates 




Procedure 






, 21 - Nov, 11 


Collect baseline data on amount of reading 


Nov, 


12 & *13 


Identify conferees 


and randomly assign 


to groups 






Group 1 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Nov, 


16 

^* , 


Administer attitude 
new books 


cind" achievement tests, introduce 


Nov, 
Jan, 


16 - Dec^ 18 

4 - Jan, 29 
* 


Hold conferences, 
collect reading 
data 


Hold conferences, 
collect reading 
data' 




Feb, 


"l -'iiarT 2"^ 




Hold conferences, 
collect reading ~ 
data 


Hold confer- 
' encefe, collect 
' reading data 


Mar, 


29 - Apr, 2 


Administer attitude 


an^i achievement tests 



weeks later, after both eight-week conference periods had been completed. 
To assess attitudes, students in Grades 2 and 3 were given the Primary 
Pupil Reading* At titucie inventory (PPRAI) (Askov, 1970), while students 
in Grades 4 to 6 lifted four 'gift preferences and four favorite free- 
time activities, since no formal iristrument was available. Reading 
achievement was measured by various levels of the Gates-MacGinitie 
Reading tests, PrimarylB for secbnd' grade students. Primary C for -third 
graders, and Survey Dy'for fourth, fifth, and sixth graders. 

All of the selected students had conferences with an adult once a 
week ^r alt least eight weeks, the period shown effective in prior re- 
search. Students assigned to Group 2 received conferences for 16 weeks, 
, Throughout the period in which they conferred, children maintained the 
Student Record Sheets, entering the title and completion date of each 
book read. Conference leaders kept information about the conferences 
and the children's progress and interest' on Conference Record Cards, 
During on-site monitoring or program implementation, adult conference 
leaders, were asked whe^ther'^ students read more frequently after assigned 
tasks were completed, and whether the increase in reading brought about 
by the ' conferences continued after the conference period ended. 



/ 
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Results 



Descri4;tive and inferential statistics were calculated^wi th— f^^ect 
to each objective listed earlier. Since instrumentation was alike withm' 
the primary levels and within the intermediate levels, analyses were 
performed for the combined age/grade groups within each level. Three 
mam effects appeared in all analyses of variance: change, blocks, and 
conference groups. Change from preconference to postconf erence was the 
mam effect of interest in each analysis of variance. Block effects 
included ail the groupings over which the experimenters had no controls- 
school, grade, and sex. Conference groups contrasted the various experi- 
mental groups to which students were randomly assigned: Group 1, con- 
ferences during the first eight-week period; Group 2, conferences during 
both eight-week periods; and Gfcoup 3, conferences during the second eight- 
week period. 

determining whether the conference' procedure leads to a significant 
positive change was of primary importance. It was also of interest to 
de^termme whether this change occurs systematically across conference 
groups and blocks. The following discussion presents results for the 
primary-level children first, and then gives results for the inter- 
mediate level. 

E ffects of conferences on primary-age children . An analysis of 
variance of the ntiraber of 'books read at the primary Tevel ' indicated 
significant change from i;h.e preconference period to the conference 
period; chus, the independent: reading conferences positively influence, 
the amount of independent reading. Inspection of means in Table 18 
reveals that an average of 5.5 more books were read during the conference 
period than during the baseline: A significant interaction of Change and 
Schools suggests that the degree of change from preconference ^to conference 
reading varied among schools. Althougfi ^rh^^^f ect of conference groups 
was not significant, it may be noted ftom Table' 1^ tKat Group 1 pupils, 
who had conferences for 16 weeks, showed a greater change in the ^ , 
average number of books read over an eight-we^'ek period than did pupils 
having conferences for only 8 weeks. The meari^^resented in Table 18 
also show that students in School A made the greats t absolute increase 
m number of books read, but students in School C re^ad. nearly 13 times 
as many boc^s during conferences as during the baseline"~pe.riod . In School 
A, durmg-cohference .reading was over five times that of baseline; in 
School B, about double baseline. \. 

Attitudes toward reading, as measured by the PPRAI, a forced-choice 
technique, did not change significantly overall from preconference to 
postconference testing as a function of conferences alone, but were 
related to differences in school, grade, \ex, and conference group. 
Variations in change in attitude within schbols may represent an effect 
'of conference leader-])upil assignment, which w^s^ot investigated. Mean^ 
changes in attitudes ^hown in' Table 19 were gene^ 

dents in Grade 2 and negative for Grade 3. Ail ne^tiv^>a^itude change 
are associated either with the first conference 
16-v/eek period (Group 2) . Apparently the group 
indicated uniformly positive change in attitude. 
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^ TABLE 19 

^ - * 

MEAN PRECONFERENCE ATmUPE SCORE. AND MEAN CHANGE IN ATTITUDE 
BY GRADE, SCHOOL, AND CUNFEREfi&£ GROUP, GRADES 2 AND 3- 





Child^n crf>m:imary school age wer? 
hension subVe^ts o^the Gates-MacGini tie 
*of the test were adnuf^istered during Novernber^^ 
witljout taking regressrvm effects into account, 



on vocabulary and compre- 
Tests. Alternate fonns 
P and March 1971; vthu:^^ 
grade score gai-ns of*^\ 



aperoKimate ly f oUr" month l\coo Id be expected to occur. While raw Scores 
were uied arv' the 'analysis ,^^r descriptive purposes the raw score averages 
were cpnverted to grade scor^, and. aire presented in Table 20. 

Analysis of variance showed significant improvement in both vocaKllary 
and comprehension as a result of^the conferences. On the average, g^ins^ 
.of about four score points were observed on e^h t«ust;' these convert to 
grade score^gams of three and four- months f or^ the two/subteats and age/ 
grade groups, - ' ^ 

There was a significant varyftion^ in the gafn§ as a function of grade 
and school, ^From the me^n scor^ in Table 20, it may be seen that pretest, 
averages for^pupils in Grade 2^ere about at grade level, and the same- 
was true for Grade 3, Overall, second graders made greater gains than 
third graders. Children in School A — particularly in Grade 2— made 
greater qains than children in other schools, especially in vocabulary, 
thus acg|unting for the significant interaction found "between Change , 
School, and Grade. It is noteworthy that School A's implementation was 
ainpng the most highly rated, \ \ ' . - ' 

School staff reported gr^t^sr i^ncidence 6f Conferee ^s reading during 
free time, particularly at Scho<Hs A and B, Du^ to changes and expansion 
of the IMC at School A it was not ^possible to determirfe whether increased 
library use was due to the conferences or to the facility changes'". At ' 
'School B the IMC director reported definite** increases in children's 
free-time reading and' library use/\ 
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Effects of conferences on ^nteLgme4iaJ;e^^ Due to 

irregularities in program implementation a-ncTdata collection, analyses 
for Grades 4 to 6 are not based on data from all participants in the 
four sphools (C-^F) . For analyses of variance of the changes in amount 
of outside reading and reading achievement, data from students in the- 
following, school3 and grades were available: School C, Grades 5 and 6; 
^^^ool IV^TSradeS'-^,--^^ F, Grades 4 and 5. The analysis of 

variance of changes in attitude involved students from Schools D and F 
only. 

The jiumber of books read by students in Grades 4 -to 6 showed significant 
positive change as a result of the conferences. However, effectiveness of 
the^conferences on dmounfof reading differed among grades, schools, and 
grades within schools. The average number of books read in the eight weeks 
prior to conferences, average conference-period reading, and mean change 
an number of .books read are given in Table 21 . Inspection of the table 
shows that sixth graders showed less increase than other age/grade groups. 
Overall, pupils irr* School D improved the most, but the sixth graders in 
School a improved less th^n ajiy other grade group in any school.- Dif- 
ferences among the three ^conference groups favored ^the second eight-week 
group but are not ^gniSicant. Araoiint of preconference reading was high- 
est in School D, whe5:e all but three ^^f the students selected for conferences 
were reading from three to seven books^n the preconference period; at other 
schools, three books were typically the kaximum read by the children selected 
for conferences. During conferences, intermediate grade students read, on 
the average, more than double the niimber of books iSiey had read prior to 
conferences. .This effect was noted even in School D, where a large number 
of books had been read in the preconference period. In School F, where .14 
of the 38 children read no books prior to conferences, and where no students- 
selected to receive conferences had read more than three books during the" 
^preconference period, the increases in amount of reading were also large. 
The fourth graders in this school read, on the average, nearly four times 
as many books during conferences as they had in the preconference period, 
while fifth graders read six times as many. 

To assess intermediate students' attitudes toward independent reading, 
each student was asked to list four things he would most like to receive ' 
as gifts and the four activities he preferred to do in his spare "time 
l^ius two indicators, each with a range from' 0 to' 4, w^re obtained. ' Only 
Schools D and F returned complete information on attitudes toward reading. 
In those two schools change in attitude as a result of ^conferences was 
significant, as was the interaction pf the change in attitude with con- 
ference groups and schools. The number of times a book was lasted as 
one of four preferred gifts increased at all grade' levels, as showi^ in 
Table 22. Whereas almqg^t no children listed books before the conference ' 
program, three out of four indicated this preference after participating 
in conferences. Changes in lis;fcing reading as a preferred activity 
were ^^wer. Higher-order inte^-actions make it difficult to interpret 
the significant change in attitude as a result of conferences. 

In addition to the vocabulary and comprehension subtests of the Gates- 
Mac^^initie Reading Tests, the intermediate-level dxildren^also received the 
subtests of speed and accuracy. As in the primary grades, alternate forms 
wej;e administered in November 1970 cind in March 1971. 
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The analysis of variance of standardized test scores of students 
in Grades 4 to 6 indicated that the change from preconference to post- 
conference rea'ding performance was significant overall and for all 
four variables — vocabulary, comprehension, speed, and accuracy. Raw 
score means and their grade* equivalent conversions are presented in 
Table 23, It is apparent from inspection of the mean gain data that 
Grade 4 pupils made relatively greater improvement in vocabulary and 
comprehension, while for Grade 5 and 6 pupils it was in ?peed and 
accuracy. Much larger than expected grade score gains of one year 
were observed for Grade 4 pupils in comprehension and for Grade 6 
pupils in speed. However, lower than expected mean gains were recorded 
for Grade 4 in speed and accuracy. The variation in performance among 
the three grade levels was significant, as were differences among schools 
and between sexes within grades. Differences between conference groups 
were not significant. 

The reptTrfed effedbs^oT conferences on students* free-time reading 
were generally positive at the intermediate level. Most students main- 
tained the reading habits developed during the conference period, ^e 
librarian at School F noted that the number of books normally checked 
out per day was nearly doiibled as an apparent result of the independent 
reading conferences. 




Discussion ^ 

The resuits of the field tesfstudy for both primary- and intermediate- 
level pupils are in accord with the results of the previously reported 
controlled experiment. Overall, children participa^ting in the conferences 
showed increases in amount of independent reading, more positive attitudes 
toward reading, and increases in reading achievement test scores from the 
preconference to the postconf erence period. Moreover, evidence suggested 
- that children continue to read -imdependently after the conferences are 
discontinued, ^ ^ 

Because the conference program was implemented by staffs in six 
different school settings, the results 'of the field test support 
the conclusion that the conferences are successfur^n meeiiing pupil 
objectives of nore 'readirlg, improved attitudes toward reading, and improved 
reading sJcills. However, ^t should be noted that varying degrees of suc- 
cess in meeting the pupil taYge:tqroup objectives resulted from different 
levels of attainment of objectivei\by the adult target* groups, as reported 
in Chapter II. In general, for all^rade levels, the higher the adults 
scored on knowledge and application of'^<^qram principles and procedures, 
the more effective were th^ conferences in\ieeting pupil objectives. 

In summary/ the research on this motivational-instructional procedure, 
as reported in the present and preceding chapters, leads to two conclu- 
sions: (a) When conferences are properly implemented by adults, children 
show dramatic increasas--in==araeuivt. of reading, attitudes toward reading, 
and reading skills; and (b) the multimedia educational materials developed 
for this motivational procedui^e are effective in imparting to adults the 
knowledge and skills needed to implement properly the. independent reading 
conferences. 
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TABLE 23 _ 

MEAN PRECONFERENCE AND POStCONFERENCE VOCABULARY, COMPREHENSION r 
SPEED, AND ACCURACY SCORES A^D MEAN PRECONFERENCE TO 
POSTCONFERENCE GAIN, GRADES 4-6; SCHOOLS C, D, AND F 




Test 


Grade 


Schools 


Precon f erence 
Mean 


/ 

Postcjojiference 
''rkean , 


M^an 
Gain 


Vocabulary 


4 


C, D, F 


21,56 
(4-2) 


* 

y 25.87 
(4.7) 


4.31 
(.5) 




5 


C, D, F 


24,61 ^ 
'(4,5) 

> 


26.27 ' 
(4.7) 


1.66 ' 
<.2) 






C and D 


33.63 
(6.3) 


34.07 
(6.5) 


.44 
(.2) 


Comprehension 


^ 4 


C, D, F 


24.72 
(3.7) 


31.77 
/ (4.7) 


7.05 
(1.0) 




5 


C, D, F 


28.79 
(4.2) 


31.46 
(4.6) 


2.67 
(.4) 


" — — - 


6 


C and D 


40.01 
(6.1) 


41.23 
•<6.5). 


1.22 
(.4) 


Speed 


4 


C, D, F 


14.54 
(4.5) 


15.16 

(4>r^ 


.62 
(.1) 




5 


C, D, F 


14.72 
(4.5) 


16.30 
(4.9) 


^1.58 
(.4) 




6 


C and D 


17.70 
.(5.4) 


20.52 
(6.5) 


2.82 
. (1.1) 


Accuracy 


4 


C, D, F 


12.81 
(4.4) 


12. 41 

"^(4.2) _ ' 


-.40 
(-.2) 




5 


C, D, F 

C a^^ D 


1*73 
(4.5) 


14.87 
(4.9) 


2.14 
(.5) 




6 


17.11 
(5.5) 


19.63 
(6.1) 


2\S2 
(.6) 



Note: Grade score;5' are 



given in parentheses. 



IV 



EFFECTS OF GOAL-SETTING CONFERENCES ON 
CHILDREN'S LEARNING OF SUBJECT MAHER 



During^ again during 1969-70, controlled experiments 

were carried out by Center stafF to Investigate conditions under which 
individual goal-setting conferences are effective in motivating^ children 
to learn subject-matter content. The results of ^thes6?^two experiments, 
described in the first two sections of this chapter, were incorporated, 
into the multimedia education materials developed for this motivational- 
instructional procedure. The effects of the group conference procedure 
on the pupil target gr9up, as determined by a field test, are summarized 
in the final section of the chapter. 



Fa^icipating Students 

The experiment was carried out during the 1967-68 school year in an 
inner-city multlunit school in a Wisconsin city with a population of 
about 100,000. The 48 children participants were selected from among 
the 142 students in an I & R unit which contained children of ages 
equivalent to third and fourth graders. The majority of the children - 
were blacky. 



Research Design 

Early in the school year, an arithmetic achievement test was adminis- 
tered to the entire population of 142 ^children. On the basis of ,their 
scores on this test, the students were -grouped into six achievement levels 
fr:om low to high. Each achievement- level group was put into a separate ^ 
instructional group*, with the exception of a large block of students at 
the middle level of achievement — scotes of 40 to 60~which was divided 
into two groups as shown in Table 24* -Three instructional groups were, 
selected to participate in the experiment—Group II, Group IIIB, and 
Group V, which represented one group of low, one group of medium, and 
one ^group of high arithmetic achievers, - / 

\ The arithmetic instruction in these groups was based on the use of 
individual progress folders developed by the mathematics consultant for 
the sfphool system. A sample of an individual progress folder is given 
in Table 25. The folders were designed in checklist form to include all 
the mdjjor concepts from the third grade drithmetic curriculum. The concept 

■^This section is an edited abstract of the research report by 




CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT ON GOAL-SEfTING CONFERENCES IN ARITHMETIC 
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ARITHMETIC INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPINGS BY ACHIEVEMENT LEVEL 

IN I & R UNIT ' ""^^--^ V 



Achievement-Level 
Groups 



Group I 
(scores 0--20) 



Instructional 
Groups 



N = 9 



Group II 
(scores 20-40) 



*N == 17 



Group III A 
Group IIIB 
(scores 40-60) 



N = .25 
*N = 24 



. Group IV 
(iscore^^ 60-80) 

Group V 
(scores 80-100) 




Group VI 
icores 100-130) 



N = 27 



*N^= 23 



'N = 17 



*Groups selected for participatipn inth^TexperimeritT 



were further analyzed into subconcepts, and each was stated in logical 
sequence as ^ pupil behavior i^icatiSl^e of skill mastery. Alongside the 
statement of each ^subconcept was a ^square to be colored in by the stu-- 
dent following the completion of instruction and testing of^that skill. 

Within each classroom the folders were used in the following manner 
Each lesson was presented initially to the class -as a -whole, and later 
to remedial subgroups if considered necessary by the teacher* It shoul 
be noted that this procedure did not permit some students to move ahea 
as rapidly as they, might have, and it also tended to force lower achievers 
to move ahead before they were ready. Thus the instruction was not Izxuly 
arranged to encourage large differences, in rate o£ progress. 

'Following the presentation of a lesson, the relevant test was/adminis 
tered. Acquisition of the ^ncept or skill was defined as achieving a 
perfect ^core on the test* Admittedly it would have been bettet to use 
a lower "score, s^ch as 80 or 90, to allow for error of -imeasur^ent. When 
the student had a* perfect score, he colored in the square in his folder 
adjacent to the statement of that concept or skill* If th^e student did 
not make a perfect ^core^he could attempt the test agayrU either during 
free class time or aiter school hours. There was .no limit on the number 
of times a test could be attempted by a student. 
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TABLE 25 J 

SAMPLE SECTION FROM AN INDIVIDUAL PROGRESS FOLDER FOR GRADE 3 



PLACE VALUE 

Read and write numerals to 100. 

I I Read and' write numerals to 1^000. 

I I Read and write numerals to 
10,000. 

- Count by: 
|~| 2*s to 100 [U^'^ 
QlO's to 300 O^'^ 
I I 4's to 100 

vl I Write numerals for seVs of tens 
and ones. 

[ I Regroup for addition and 
, subtraction. ' 

Write numerals for sets of 
hundreds, tens, and ones. 

Write numeral^s for sets of 
thousands, hundreds, tens, 
and ones. 



Explain tens and ones; for 
example tK&t 12: 

I [ is \_ ten, 2 ones . 

[]] is 10 + 2 

Write numerals showing tens 
and ones. 

I I Rename tens and ones. 

Explain ones, tens, and hun- 
dreds;' for example that 245: 

I I is 2^ hundreds, £ tens, 5^ ones 

I I is 200 + 40 + -SL 

Explain place value; for ex- 
ample that 2,872: 

I I is £ thousands, 8 hundreds,^ 
1_ tens", 2^ ones 

Qjis 2,000 + 800 + 70 +2 



From each of the three instructional group^, 16 students were randomly 
selecte^ and divided among fbur treatment groups. Children in three of the 
groups had individual conferences with a teacher once a week for six weeks. 
During these conferences, the child's progress was briefly discussed and 
goals were set for the following week, phildren in the fourth group had 
no conferences. The four treatment groups are described as follows: 

Do Best : Each week the teacher had an individual-conf erence with 
the child in which he told the child to do his best during the 
coming week* 

Self-Set : Each week the teacher h4d an individual conference with 
\ the child in which he asked the child to state how many concepts " 
or skills he would try" to master during the coming week. 
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Teacher-Set :, Each week^ the teacher had an individual conference 
with the child in whiph he gave the child a specific goal for 
the pomincj week and told him to try to reach it. 

Control : The child kept his folder, including records of tests, 
but ha-d no conferences. Children in the control group were^, however, 
.in the same classes as the children who had conferences. 

For each child, a record was kept of the number of squares colored 
prior to the experiment and during the conference period. Initial acqui- 
sition was measured by the number of squares filled in during the conference 
•period. Following completion of the six-week experiment, an arithmetic 
achievement test designed for use in conjunction with' the folders* was 
administered as a retention test. 

In addition, a preference inventory was administered before the goal- . 
setting conferences started and again as a posttest to measure attitude 
change toward arithmetic. The preference inventory qojisists of a series 
of pairs of pictures of students engaged in various academic activities. 
For, each pair of pictyres, the child selects tHat'one representing the 
activity he would prefer, given a choice between the £wo. There ^re / 
parallel forms of the test for poys and girls, differentiated ortly by / 
the sex of the children portrayed in the drawings. / 



Conference Procedures ' ' - / 

' / 

All the go^l-setting conferences were con^u$?ted by the unit leader. 
She was familiar with the background and scholastic performance of ^ach 
child in the study. Although this unit leader instructed some of the 
children ^^n ot>her subject fields, she' did not t^ach any of the arithmetic 
groups fiTom which the children were drawn. Further, the three teachers 
whose students w^re involved in the experiment did not know which treat- 
ment'^each child was receiving. These procedures were followed i^o that 
the teacl;ier could not inadvertently teach a child differently ^fepending 
on which treatment* that child was receiving. 

An attempt was made to keep the social content of the conferences 
identical across treatment groups. ,^11 children were given praise and 
encouragement with statements such as "You* re doing fine.*' The only dif- 
ferences in the conferences related to the goal instructions. Conferences 
were held Monday thtfugh Friday mornings between the hours. of 10:30 and 
11:30. The day and time for each child was randomly assic^ned. 



Results . . - 

* 

Initial acquisition . The mean numbers of squares colored in by each 
treatment group, and broken down by achievement level', are presented in 
Table 26; In every treatment condition the Medium achievement , group had 
the highest acquisition scores. However, the thre^ groups were working 
on differ^TtN tasks that probably were not 'of the same l^yel of difficulty. 
Within the High group, the children who were allowed to, set their own 
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TABLE 26 



0 



MEAN ACQUISITION SCORES AS A FUNCTION OF .ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVEL AND ^TREATMENT GROUP 



. vAjcJu-eveme^t 










Level 


Do Best • 


Self-Set 


Teacher-Set ' 


Control 


High 


30.75 


' 57.25 


45.75 


38.25 


Medi\iin 


68.25 


' 66.75 


67.75 


^9.00 


V *Low* 


9.75 


6.50 


11.75 


9.25 


Trfea'tment Means 


''36.25 


43.50 


41.?^ 


35.50 



weekly goals scored ^^ghest on acquisition.^ In the Low group, the best 
performanb^ was from the children who had their weekly goals set for them 
by the teac&er* ^.The overall treatment ineans indicate superior pe2?formknce 
by the Self •^^et'' and Teacher-Set goal grOUps, followed by the Do Best ahS 
the pontroif groups , respectively • ' . ^ - 

TWjn^kps^fqr the three planned~comparisons=-Conf erer^ces vs. No 
ConferenceT^^Do Best Goals vs^' Specif ic (Self-Set emd .Teacher-Set) Goals; 
and 5elf-S^t .Goals vs. Teajher-S,et Goals^-are presented in yable*^27. 




ABLt . 



COMPARIS&N MEANS FOR ACQUISITLQN SCORES IN ARITHMETIC 



Comp^ison 
1 



Conferences 
40.5 



No Cohfe^.ence^ 
35.5 



Comparison 
2 

Comparison 
3 



^ ,Do Best Goals 
. 36.25 

Self-Set Goals 
. 43.5 



Specific Goals 
42.62 • 

Tea Cher- Set Goals 
'41.75 



Althbugh none of ^th^se comparisons reached statistical significance at * 
'the, .05 XeVel, the results are in Ibhe hypothesized directidn^ that, is, 
the children r^ceivi'ng conferences attained higher" th^n' did thdse not 
receiving 'conferences, specific goals led to higher attainment than 
general (do beyst) ^goals, and self -set gcjals produced higher achievemeitts^ 
than -teacher<r-sefe< glials. . ' ' < 



Retention ^ Retention scores were also obtained for the pupils St the 
end of the experiment. As was the case with the acquisiti^ia^scorGS, the 
students who had conferences achieved a higher average retentiorTscoro than 
thoHf who dti\ cinii tho.st- ^v/hi> aet .six't-irlc qoaU rf^tainoil mort- than^ 

Lfiofu; who Wf^ro told Lo tTiolr In^rd . ThcrN* wna.no ;MqiiJ f ir^nt^ d I ff <»r(Mii-o 
between atudonts who sot thrir own goals and students who had their tjoals - 
set by the teachers. However, high-achieving students scored higher when 
they set their own goals, while low-achieving students scored higher when 
the^ teacher set their goals. 

Attitude Change . Attitude scores were calculated by tallyin^^he 
nuTTiber of times each c*hild selected arithmetic as a preferred activity. 
High-achieventent children had highly favorable changes in altitudes toward 
arithmetic when working toward. specific goals and ^negative attitude changes 
when working toward genoral^ goals. Children at the medium achievement 
level had positive attitude change toward arithmetic in the general goal 
treatment and no attitude change in the specific goal treatments. Children 
of low achievement, unfortunately, had negative change under both treat- 
ments • This result will be discussed further Tn the next section. 

Disicussion ^ » 

" Some comments are in order concerning thfe limitations and difficulties 
imposed on this study by its haying been conducted in a classroom situation. 
First, 'the teachers of these classes were required to introduce, for six 
weeks, an inst»uctloAal technique which^ allowed for maximum individual . ^ 
mobility of students. This required considerable daily planning, constant 
regrouping ojE students within a class, and continuous scoring of tests 
and bookkeeping. As one example of this,, tl^e highest acquisition score 
by a student for a single week was 50 items/ and the average weekly item 
scores for the children across all treatments were^ High, 7.67; Medium, 
10.91; and Low, 1.55. Thus / "the sheer\mechanics of testing and record 
keeping^were considerable. Furtljear, t'here is no guarantee that, procedures 
were followed in an identical manner by tHe three td^achers. 

Another problem of the study was- that the arithmetic items were not 
of equal difficulty for t^^he three achievemerft- level groups* i^lso, the 
numbers of items that could be oompleted and the squares which ^could con- 
cei1;ably Ijg^ filled per*week by the different classes ^varied» The fact- that 
the Medium group had the highest scores is explained mainly in terms of 
the difficulty bf the/material ^^nd how the teacher handled the situation. 
The Medium group began work at the b^se level *in,the folder that was approp- 
riate for 'them, and thus were ajDle to proceed very rapidly 1 On the othdr 
hand, th^ High group worked at' a higher difficulty| level, but were given 
easier tests which they could ♦pass qnly on their request during free time 
or af^er schoQl. The Low group also began work at the same base level in 
the folders as the Medium level. However, instruction for these children 
proceeded much m'bire slowly and *opportuni ties for individual mobility were 
limited. , Th^ concepts w^re j)robably too difficult for some of those .chil- 
dren. -They did not learn much a2:ithunetiQ, ^s, indicated by their low scores; 
and still worse^ their attitudes toward arithmetic, deteriorated. All this 
could have been avoided by starting them at an appropriately easier and 
lower level., s ^ . 
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her features of the experiment which imposed limitations on the 
were the relatively ^ort time period (six weeks) and the sirall 
of children in each cell (N = 4). Both these restrictions were 
essitated by practical factors involved^ in such an experimental setting, 
or example, the size of the classes was inadequate to increase the number 
of students in the experiment, and the constraints of^ the curriculum and 
teaching devices prevented extension of the experimental period. 

Two other factors which should be taken into account when judging the 
results have to do with the students themselves. Teacher reports indicated 
that ajl students enjoyed working with, the individual progress folders an^ 
^ with the tests. Therefore, the motivation induced by the instructional 
method "alone may have been great enough to offset some of the effects of 
the conferences. This is suggested by the data- in a few places where mean 
^-^ntrol scores are supez^ior to a particular treatment mean. The other 
factor which probably played a significant role in ofJsetting treatment 
effects student discussions with one another. This is impossible to 
overcome in sujch a school research setting. Teachers reported that the 
students from different treatments compared their goal statements and also 
competed to color in as many squares as possible in their folders. Attempts 
were made to minimize comparison and competition by allowing the students 
to bring their folders up to date pnly once a week, but^ the effectiveness 
of this technique was limited. ^ ^ ^ \ ' «jv - 

Despite these many limitations, middle- and hi^h~achieA)syig students 
who^set their own goals learned more arithmetic than did those of the sam^ 
achievement levels in the control^ groups or those who had goals set by 
the teacher. Further, it is suggested that goal-setting procedures would 
^aJLso be effective with lower achievers if teachers start them at approp- 
riate levels of task difficulty and use proper instructional materials., 

CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT ON GOAL-SETTING CONFERENCES IN READING 

BY JOHN P. GAa2 . ^ * . 

' * ■ ^ * . 

Participating Student?, / ^ • 

■ ' ■ — — 1 — — . . it 

• \ • . ■ • - ^ . i. - \ 

"The subjebti's in \the' experiment (conducted cJurlncp the .L969-70/§chool 
year) were students from Unit' D (thii:d»,and fou:^th graders) 'and students 
from Unit B ♦{first in^\secorid .^rad^tf-s) at a rmiltiunit elOTentary* school 
located in a iQw -socioeconomic area of a middle-sized Wisconsin city. 

There were 25 males and 27 females from Unit D and 24 males and 27 
females from Unit B. Only those students who .had* not previously -mastered 
' the reading skill which was to be the subject. of instruction, during the 
conference period were - included as subjects. - ^ . 

* ' . ; ^ 

Research Design » ^ ' • ' . . .* 

Three treatment groups were employed in e^ch unit: goal setting, 
conference, and control. The same R&D staff member conducted all confer- 
ences. On the basis of previous achievement test scores, students within 



This section is an edited ^^bstract of the resear<jh report by Gaa, 1970 
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a unit were blocked into three achievement levels (high, medium, and low) . 
Sex was the other blocking variable. .^Exp.erimen^ students were assigned 
to reading skill classes using a stratified^ racndom assignment procedure 
whereby each 'teacher had one student from^each of the cells of the experi- 
mental des^ign. Teachers were not tcTld which treatment group their students 
. were .assigned to. 

Reading insT*ruction/iii both units followed the Wisconsin Design for 
Reading Skill Development, a^pr'oduct of the R & .D Center. The Design, 
identifies reading skills which are essential in Grades K through j^'^and 
includes asses^ent exercises for each skill. Instruction is or^rlized 
around six ^^eral. skill are^ which incorporate the specifitfreading ' 
skills. The general skill ar^ are: Word Attack, Compr^ension, Study , 
Skills, Self-Directed Reading, I^erpretive Skills, andCreativ^ Skills. 
At the time of the experiment. Unit D was receivipg^nstruction on Study 
Skills while Unit B was working on Word Attac}&<^ To ensure that students 
were alloVed to progress as far as po^i^i^T teachers involved in the study 
were instructed to allow students to ^^a<france as quickly as they could 
toward achieving the goal^s they selected ^\^^with the exception of this stip- 
ulation, teabhers were allowed to follow tn^ir normal teaching procedures, 

* Conference Procedures 

Students in the goal-setting group received w'^ekly individual con- 
ferences. During the initial conference, students v^re given an explanation 
of the meaning of goal setting and how it related toVhe reading "skills 
5iass. The material to be covered during the week wa^briefly outlined 
and the Goal-Setting (j:hecklist, consisting of behavioral statements of 
skill attainment in vocabulary appropriate to the student, w^as explained^ 
in this context. The Checklist was read to the student arid he was asked 
to check the goals he would try to attain during the comingv^week. No guid- 
ance or feedback -was given by the conference leader^ at this\iirte'j^. After 
selecting his goals, the student rated his confidence in attaining each 
goal he had set. * ' 

At the end of each week, the classroom teachers were given \ list of 
the same behaviors Contained in the student Goal-Setting Checklist 
Teachers rated- students on degree to, which goals were attained. 

On Monday of the second week, thie- goal-s6tting group received a 
secpn'd conference. Students received feedback on and reinforcement fol 
their pei^ormance of the previous week. The conference leader compared 
the goals set by the student with the teacher's ratings of that student's 
achievement. This allowed the student to receive feedback on the" approp- 
riateness ajid accuracy of the goals* he set during the previous week and 
oii his general achievement level.* The remainder of the second coijiference 
was devoted to setting goals for the coming week and to .confidenc^ ratings. 

The third conference for the goal-setting 'group fq^'iowed 'the proce-' 
-du\e established, for the 'second conference:' •feedback on a^^prbpr lateness 
and\ccuracy"of , goals, ^.di-scussiorr of. '^he previous 'week » s mateHal , rein- 
forcemimt for matori^Liiearned, T3±scussion of- thB ♦aterial for the coming - 
week, go^^ setting, and confidence rating; Achievement 'tests and -attitude 
measures w^'e administered to all students on Friday of .the third we^'^* ■ - 
Students in all'^tJt^eatment groups were administered the tests and attitiTde ' 
measures at tnte^ same time. ' ' 
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On Monday of the fourth week, all students in the study were given 
an individual goal-getting conference. This conference followed the 
procedure of the first conference received by the goal-setting group. 
The reason why ^11 students*, including those in the giontrol group, received 
a goal-setting conference durii^g the fourth week will become apparent in 
later sections. - . ^ 

^The, conference .group was treated exactly like the goal-setting group 
except that students did not set specific goals,' and therefore did not 
receive feedback £oT>cern±ng their performance in 2;ielation to specific 
goals. Instead, the conference leader pointed out general classroom goals,* 
and discussed the material to be covered during the coming week. The pur- 
pose of 'the conference group was to identify any treatment effect arising ^ 
from the social interaction of the conferences rather than the goal-setting 
procedures. The conference groug^ was assessed on attitude and achievement 
-meqisures just aj the - goal-setting ^groi^ was. The conference students received 
a goal-setting conference in thfe fourth werek whi^h-^^fallowed procedures 
identical to the initial conference in the goal-setting grc 

The contjaol group consisted of, students who did not recei'O'e any indi- 
vidual conferences during the first three weeks of* the study. These 
students received the same classroom instruction ^s the goal-setting and 
conference students and we^e adminLstre^ the saiffe achievement tests apd 
attitude Measures*. ». On Mohdaly of the fourth week,* the control studpn€s 
received a goal-setting conference wt^th procedure identical t^ the initial 
conference received by the goal-setting group. ^^^^ _ . • 



Results 

Analyses were carried out separately :for Unit D and Unit B on the 
..following measure^: ^ (a) attitude Upward reading — as assess^ed by scor^s^^^ 
on the primary Pupil Reading^l£titude Inventory (Askov, 19^6Tr^nd^ attitude ~ 
toward reading-skills claims — as 'assessed by scores on the iifeaddng ^SlcfiX^ 
Attitude Inventory:^ (b) , dihieveiuent — as assessed by scores on appropriate^ 
subtests .of the criterion-referenced Wiscpnsin Tests .of Reading' Skill Dey- 
elopment Battery anfl on experimenter-de^feloped achievement tests for ea:ch 
unit, and (c) goal-setting behavior — as assessed by number of goals s^t, 
tffe absolute 'difference between nvunbqr of goals set and number achieved, 
and ratings of confidence in ability to achieve the goals set. The measure^' 
of goal-setting behavior were collected during the* goal-setting conference 
recej.ved*by each group during the fourth week of the experiment. 
* Results for Unit D . A multivariate analysis of scores on JDOtii atti- 
. tude assessment devices indicated no significant differences* be tween the 
three treatment groups. However, the'means were in the predicted direction. 
The mean of the goal-setting grpu^J wa$ higher (reflecting a more positive 
' -attitude) than that of either the ^n^erence or control groups^ on the 
Skill Attitude Inventory and* high'er than the average of the conference 




and cent roL. .groups "^on the ^r'imary Pupi^^ Reading iittitude Inventory,' 

ily^§^; 



**-»4:-Hl^p^yariate ana ly^^s'^ carried out for each of the achievement measures 



reveale<lt**liltl*<3s^/;Ji^^asefi, ^o significant difference between treatment groups, 
In both analys^e^,^Ji^e onl*/ variable" significantly related to scores on the 
^t1^ was prior achievement leVel. Scores on both achievement, 
pr:^r achievement level decreased. ^ 
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In analyzing the goal-setting behavior of students iA the study, 
three behaviors were used as dependent measures: the number of goals 

the absolute differerce between the number of goals set and* the 
nurra>^of*goals achieved, and the confidence students displayed in their 
abiliti^^gattain their stated goals. A multivariate analysis of variance 
revealed th^rts^^^he only significant differences in goal-setting behavior 
, appeared as a fuitotion of the comparison" of the goal-setting versus non- 
goal-setting treatments . . • ^ 
s ^ The scores of the treatment .gjx^ups .for each of the goal- setting 
behaviors are shown in Figure 5. An^ examination of the figiire reveals C 
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a very interesting relationship. The goal-setting treatment group set 
fewer goals on the average, had a smaller difference between the number 
of goals set and the nuinber of goals attained, and also displayed less 
confidence in their ability to attain the goals they had set. Given 
that tliie ^oal-setting students set fewer goals and that they achieved at 
approximately the same level as the other treatment groups, the finding 
that-iniey showed a smaller difference between goals set and attained is 
not unexpected. With respect to the number of goals set. and confidence 
in attaining these goals, an examination of the Goal-Setting Checklist 
and the Goal-Setting Confidence Rating Scale suggests that the average 
confidence score for the goal-setting students represents a more reason- 
able estimate of their abilities^than simply indicating "lower scores." 
In both cases, the "scores" are consistent with the goal-setting stu- 
dents' realization, that not all possible goals can be achieved or^ 
ought to be chosen, and that some help will probably be required in order 
for them to master a given skill. < ' . 

In summary, the effect of the treatment in Unit D was apparent only 
in relation to goal-setting behavior. No significant differences were * ^ 
found in attitude or achievement between treatment groups. However, the 
goal-setting conference procedures had an effect on the ability of students 
to set meaningful goals and on their ability to establish reasonable^ . 
confidence lev^s in relation to their goals. . " r 

After examining the results for Unit D, it was decided that a slight; 
change in emphasis during the goal-setting conferences might prove bener^ 
ficial in improving achievement levels. Therefore, in Unit B (where con- 
ferences were held af^er completion ofjtbe-^fJcperiment in Unit D) more; . ' 
emphasis was placed on-^gfoviding feedback to the student regarding his '[ 
mastery of the reading skill. This slight change in emphasis did not / 
entail altering the conference format as described earlier. , *' 

Results for Unit B . *A multivariate analysis of variance of scores, 
on the two attitude inventories revealed no significant effects of trea^T 
ments. Mpreover, treatments did not interact with either of the blocking 
variables of sex or prior achievement. An inspection of the treatment 
group means on the attitude inventories showed them to be virtually identical 

Analysis of scores on the experimenter-developed .achievement test 
for Unit B showed no significant differences between treatments. However, 
the means were in the predicted directiqn, with the goal-setting group 
storing higher tfian either the conference or control groups. Performance 
varied significantly as a function of prior achievement level^^ 

Analysis of the scores on the appropriate subtests of th«J ^M*sconsin 
Tests c5f Reading Skill Development Battery i>H?icated significant achieve- 
ment differences between treatment groups. The comparison of the goal- 
setting treatment group with' the non-goal-setting groups showed the scores 
of the goal-setting group to be significantly higher. The means for the 
three treatment groups, on each of the three -subtests administered in this 
unit "are shown in Figure 6. The analysis indicated that the significant 
overall difference between treatment groups was consistent across the 
three subtests, and not the result of any one measure alone. As was true 
for all other achievement tests used in the study, ther^ was a significant 
difference in scores as a function of prior achievement level. This dif- 
ference simply indicates that those children with high prior achievement 
perform better than those with low prior achievement. 
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Goal Setting ' Conference Con1:rol 





Level B Compound 
Words Test 



Level B Base 
Words Test 



Level C Base 
'Words Test 



Figure 6. Mean scores" on the -LevelxB Compound Words, Level B 
Base Words, and Level C Base Words' Subtests of the 
WTRSD Battery by treatment grouj^ for Unit B. '\ 



In analyzing the goal-settifig;beliavior o,f the students, the same 
measures were used as in Unit D: * the\umber ^ goals set, absolute dif- 
ference between ^number of goals set and number achieved, and the confidence 
each student had in h^s ability to attain his stated goal. A^multivariate 
analysis of Variance ^shiowed the goal-setting versus non-goal-sett'ing, com- 
.parison to be the only significant source of variance. When \he means 
for each of tlie treatment groups, on the three goal-setting measures 
(Figure 7). are ejtamined, the same relationship which was o^bserved in 
Unit D is apparent: the goal-setting group set fewer goals, had a smaller* 
difference between n'uinber of goals set andachieved, and had a lower con- 
fidence score. As was poipted'-'out for Unit>><t^s effect seems to jDe 
related to the setting of accurate goals with reatU^c expectations of 
a^ttairlIne^=rtr: ~— 
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Figure 7/ Mean number of goals set, mean difference between the 
number of goals set and attained, and mean confidence 
score by treatment group for Unit B» 



^ In summarj^, the results for Unit B indicate that the treatments ^ 
were related to achievement scores and goal-setting behavior, but not 
to attitude scores. 'The goal-settirig group, scored higher than the nqx)- 
goal-setting groups on both the experimenter-developed and on the critefioh- 
^r€^ferenced achievement tests; however, the* difference was significant only 
for the latter measure* In comparison with theV other groups, the goal- 
setting' group demonstrated a pattern of settingjfewer ^oals, attaining 
'more of the goals set, and rating themselves lower in probability of 
attaining their goals: r • 
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Discussion 



In neither Unit D nor Unit B *was there a difference in attitudes 
toward reading as a function of treatment. Because th^duration of the 
study was only three weeks, the failure to fihd diff^enees in attitude 
toward reading in general is ^not surprising; • the LiJcelihood of changing 
long-standing attitudes in so short a period is^mall. There was also 
no difference between treatment groups in theiyattitudes toward pie. 
reading-skills class. Intuitively, one a^ould Lq^ect the goal-set^ting 
group to hav^ain6re positive attitude toward U^class, due to/generally 
higher achievement and more individual attention. should pi pointed' 
out that the average attitude toward reading-skills cl:^s for all studentis 
was extremely positive, -suggesting the existence of ceiri>ng^ef f ects which 
^ effectively eliminated any chance of discriminating afhong^^roups . 

In the case of both the experimenter-developed and the criterion- 
referenced achievement tests, an increase in the ef f ectivenessSstf the 
goal-setting procedures was ^noted for the second unit tested, Uni.. 
After examining the results of Unit D, it had been decided to place m^ 
emphasis on providing feedback regarding the ability to handle the speci 
reading skills. With the change in emphasis, goal-setting students in ^ . 
Unit B showed significantly higher achievement on the cri teriort-ref erenced 
achievement tests and, -although the differences were not statistically 
significant,* attained a higher level of achievement on the experimenter- 
developed tests as well. 'In neither unit were there 'a»y differences 
between th^ conference and -control groups. This finding is of importance, 
since it indicates that the liigher achievement of the goal-setting group 
can be attributed to the goal-setting procedures themselves, rather 
than to a general "conference effect." 

There can be little question of the effect of the goalrsetting pro- 
cedures on the ability of students to set more realistic goals. No dif- 
ferences were found on any of the goal-setting behaviors between the con- 
ference and control groups.. Again, the differential effect found in the 
goal-setti-ng versus non-goal-setting comparisons must be attributed to 
the goal-setting procedi^res employed, rather than toi a general conference 
e^ect. O . ^ 

. / In both units, th^^ goal-setting group set fewer goals than the other 
^^^groups. This is 'interj^eted as representing a more realistit: statement' 
of goals, a conclusio^suppprted by the fact that the goal-setting groups 
showed less discrepan^i^ between the number of go^ls set and ^umber attained 
In other words% the goals were mote accurate and more realistic. 

The consistency 'of goal-setting behavior between units is also 
apparent^in the conf'fdence levels displayed by *the treatment groups. 
In both units, the goa* -setting ^oup had lower confidence scores than 
did the non-goal- setting groups. The lower confidence scores are again 
'interpreted as reflecting more realistic appraisals by the students of 
their, chancres foY success. It would seem that a greater percentage hf 
goal-setting students realized that they would probably require hel 
learning and mastering the reading skills and that they might not 
to achieve all of the goals which they had set;. 

The two experiments described in this cKapter providecU^luable 
|Lnformat|on concerning the effectiveness of the conferences ^with children 
|Under controlled conditions. The information concerning the value of 
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specific, self-set goals in increasing children's achiex^ement , and the value 
of students' learning to sjet^jneajQjjii^ul goals with re^distic expectations 
of attaining them, has been incorporated into the tocher inservice educa- 
tion materials described in. Chapter I, In Chapter II, th^ results of a 
field test of the materials as they affected tj>f teachers, or adult target 
group, were discussed. In the following sec;feaon the effects on-children 
of the goal-setting procedure, when impl^p^^ted by teachers in naturalistic 
school settings, are examined. 



EFFECTS OF GOAL-SETTI 
SUBJECT-MATTER. LE^I 
:ling 



DREN' 



CONFERENCES ON CH 

FIELD TEST RESULTS 

BY MARY R, Qui^LING , "^OMAS J. FISCf^^ACH 
KAYE H;^ RENEJFREY, AND IX^OTHY A. 'FRAYER^ 





Participating Students 

_ 'Three schools implemented the goal-setting conference procedure. A 
total' of 52 pupils asid 10 teachers participated, as indicated in Table 28. 



/ TABLE 28 

SUBJECTS IN THE GOAL-SETTING CONFERENCES FIELD TEST , 
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Conference 
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, Grantsburg Elementary 
i Grantsburg, Wis. 


Mathematics 


A 


9-10 


40 ' 


12 


/ 3 


j , Robinwood 

Franklin, Wis* - ^ 


Vocabulary 


D 


9-il 


98 


20 


5 


Morgan h. Martin 
Green Bay, Wis* 

« 


Word 
Attack . 
Skills 


A 


/ 

'i 

1 M J ' 


125/^ 


20 


2 




Teachers from an intfenaediate upirc of Grantsburg Elementary School in 
Grantsburg, Wisconsan, selected 12 fourth jgraders who had not been per- 
forming as well ivi n^th^'^asviAS^xpected ^ From a unit of Robinwood School 

lere were selected 20 fburth and fifth grade stu- 



jen meeting ~iMtvfdTict3r3y=^«^^ to develop 



. \his~~s^^ion is an abstract of sections\^of the document by Quilling 
et al., 1971. 
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larger sigjit vocabularies, but who had not been progressing satisfactorily* 
At Robinwood School, .conferences were a part of the regular instructional 
prograip; the goal-settdng techniqju/is were added to the conferences of the 
participating Mtudonts. Using curWnt/ records along with the Wi.scon.sin 
Design for Uoading Skill DovclopmcnVlWDRSD) , 20 third tjrado studiMat; who 
had not mastered two objectives since the beginning of the year were iden- 
tified from a primary unit of Morgan L. Martin School in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. * 



Resoarch Design * 

The inservic^.pfogram for adults and subsecjuent assessment of their 
implementation- of the goal-setting program was described in Chapter II » 
In general, it was found that adults followed the guidelines in the 
materials when implementing the program* Figure 8 shows the schedule 
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Teacher question- 
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Figure 8. Schedule of implei^entatipn of the ^oal-lsetting conference 'program. 
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of data collection during the field test. The data collected from partic- 
ipating students and their ^parents were used to answer the following questions: 

^ • 
1. How much does the rate of skill mastery change for students 
participating in the goal-setting conferences? 

Do the effects of the goal-setting conferences, if any, endure 
after the conferences are discontinued? ^ 

3. What are parents' perceptions of program effectiveness, evidenced 
by changes they observe^ in their child ' s' attit^e toward schQol? * 

During both the preconf erence and implementation periods, teachers 
kept a running record of the skill attainment of the children. During the 
preconferenc^ period, baseline data were collectied for all the students * 
in the unit so that children could is^e identified who wefe not performing 
at the level established by the unit as minitnally acceptable. The base- 
line score was simply the average number of^^bjectiYfiS-mast-o r o d d\ «£4^tg;-a-^^>^ 
week^ Similar data were collected for the two > implementation periods, 
during at l^ast 6ne of which studen:^ met:with a teacher to set weekly 
gqals in the chosen content area. A^,each conference, the students were 
given an opportunity to demonstrate mastery of the goals set the previous 
week* After providing feedback and reinforcement concerning goal mastery, 
the teachers helped the students set realistic goals for the comirfg week. 
A comparison of average weekly rate of skill mastery before and during 
the conferences provided a test of prograrrj' effectiveness. 

After this first implementation period, the participating pupils were 
randomly divided into two groups, one of which continued the conferences 
while^ the other did not. However, teachers continued to record the skills 
mastered weekly for students in eadh of th§ two groups. Durability of 
program effect was assessed ,by comp^ing the continuing and noncontinuing 
students' performances during the last period, and by comparing each school's 
rate of skill mastery during the (first) implementation and (second) 
partial impl^ementati*on periods. 

Two of tthe schools coo^JSrated ifi distributing a questionnaire to the 
parents of the conference participants*. , The parent questionnaire was 
designed to determine if a child had disciissed'. h^s feelings about tfie 
•goal- setting conferences with his par£nts> and if there had been any 
noticeable change in the child's attitude toward school or toward the 
'parti9Ular subject area in which the *^goal-setting conferences had been 
held. . , 

/ • ' ■• • 

Re^'^lts 

Rate' of. Skill Mastery . ,As indicated above, *the ^irst .question re- 
garding the effect of the program on pupils was related to the average 
number of sjcills m^stWed per Week for each student during the preconfer- 
enCe period and tfie tw^ implementation periods. In addition, intelligence 
^te^t scoria were obtained for .possible use ^^s covatriates. To answer this 
•lirst question, .the 'null hypothesis was piosed--that there is no change in , ^ , 
rate of ^ skill mastery ' from "the precofif eren(?e period to the jb^fiod Vhen 
conferences and goaj. setting 5oqur. - , - 
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Because of differences in program implementation, subject matter, afld 
measurement procedures, ihe data were analyzed separately by school, Firs.t, 
a change score for each pupil was computed by finding the difference between 
the average number of skills achieved weekly in t)ie,>mplementation and 
preconference periods. Preliminary analysis for each scftool' indicated 
that the change score of a student wa6 ^^lated to his intelligence. 
Thus, analysis of covariance ^was unnece^ary^ and a two-tailed t-test for 
corrolcitcd data (baRollno rate and implomentation period rate) sufficed 
lis~~-thr*- pr Imary Statistical tost. In addition^ tTTo number of possible 
achievements was recorded so that the-jcatiu-of actual to possible achieve- 
ments could be computed and the chatfge in this ratio analyzed. Also, the 
probabili4^-of the observed num^r of positive and negative changes in 
rate of attaining objectives was computed by applying a binomial proba- 
bility model assuming an equal probability of each. 

In all three cases, the nondirectional null hypothesis was rejected. 
The analysis of th^ change in ratio yielded substantially the same results % 

t|ie t^- test for change scores? therefore, results for this 'analysis will 
not. b^ reported. The probability of chance accpunting for so great a 
number of positive changes in rate of attaining objectives was extremely 
low for each school. It is clear, from the analysis and inspection of 
the change scores, that definite gains occurred in all -three schQols. . " ' 
These results are summarized -fe^Table 29. ' " . - 

Endurance of Conf eren ce Effects . After the first implementation 
period, the sample in each scfibol wa^ randomly_dij/±d[ed into two groups of equal 
size. During the subsequent eight-Week "p'erTod^, one group continued to 
attend weekly conferences and to set goals, while the control group did/n'ot, 
(At the Franklin School, thd control group' had conferences but were not 
asked to set goals.) The purpose of this phase of the. study was, tb deter- 
mine wnether the program had long-term motivational effects oh the t:hildren 
or whether the subjects would regress to former ^ates'of skill attainment, - 
either as the novelty wore off or at the terinination of the program. 

To answer tltese questions, a cbange score was computed for each 
subject to indicate the "change ift^ nurtiber of achievements percweek from 
the conference and goal-setting^ period to the next'period. - The program 
couM"^be judged tc^ have a positive long-term effect if the following state- 
ments were supported by the data: (a)* the rate of skill attiainment for ^ 
the group continuing conferences was not higher than that fdr the control 
group which had no conferences during the final period, and .(b). the mean 
change in rate of skill. attainment for t^ cojnbined " groups , was nonnegativ-e. 

Both statements were tested statistically for each -school. Because 
of the small numbers of participants in *each school, the^tests had^lbw' 
power. A liberal significance level (.10 instead of .05) was ' established, 
for rejection, so that^the tests would have sufficient p6wer to detect re^il 
differences of practical importance. Descriptive.,statistics and- inferential 
test results are summarized in T&ble 30. " In regard<^ to the continiiation/ 
control contrast, the changes in ^ number of achiev^ehts favored the con- 
tinuation group in Grantsburg and the control igroup in Franklin. .^For 
Green Bay, the differences betijeeh the two groups were negligible. Infer- 
ential tests, howevet, used data adjiist'ed for the^nuinber of possible ' 
achievements for each pupil dii each pei^-iod in the "^o'lnstarijc^s where ^ ; 

available, because preliminary analysis ^jgajig* the^ second intplemen^ation 
period indicated that rate of skill att^uSnent wars positively cof delated, ! 
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TABLE 29 



SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF CHANGE IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
ACHIEVEMENTS PER WEEK BY SCHOOL 



School 



Statistic or Characteristic 



Grantsbtirg 



Franklin 



Green Bay 



i^ubject Area 
Sample Size 

Average Change In Average Nunber of 
Achievenents jper Week* 

Range of Change Scores 
Lowest 
Highest 

Standaurd Deviation for San5)le 

t-Ratio for Test of %pothesis of Zero 
True Chamge 

Significance Level ' 
Degriees of Freedom 

IQ (Lorge-Thomdlke) 
Mean for San5)le 
Lowest 
Highest 



Math^atics 
12 

2.46 



0.68 
4.07 

1.16 



7.34 

0.0001 
11 . 



104.7 

93 
122 



Vocabuleiry, 
- 20 

5.16 



-2.38 
9 

3.56 



6.49 

0.0001 
19 




\ 



89.6 

61 
1Q5 



Word Attack 
20 

0.383 

0.167 
0.625 

0.12 

14.21 

- 0.0001 
19 



83.4 

67 

97 



♦Units used in different schools aire not compaorable. 



to the nxanber of opportxmities for attainment. In other words ^ the child 
mastered a larger number of skills weekly when presented with more chances 
to master a skill. The covetriahce adjustment affects- the outcome of the 
statistical test comparing the performance of the two groups in Green' Bay; . 
taking into account the possible number of attainments, the proportion of ^ 
skills attained by the control group is lower than for the group with 
conferences, and this difference is statistically signif icant*.. There is 
no significant effect at Franklin, whether 03r not covariance adjustment, 
is made. * However, this lack of difference between the two groups can be 
attributed in large part to two sxibjects in the control 'group who had 
xmusually high, achievement rates in the second period. The t-ratio for 
the two groups, computed without these s\abjects^ is statistically signifi- 
Ccmt and favors the continuation group. Data could not be adjusted for 
the nujrtber of opportxinities to attain a skill at Grantsburg and the effect 
was not sicpiific^t, although on the average the continuation group attained 
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.65 more 'slcil Is weekly. Prom the experience at these three schools, then, 
there is some eviaencg to suggest that continuation of conferences facili- 
tates attainment of objectives. 

The comparison of performamce in the first emS second in5)lementation 
periods yielded positive overall chsmges in b/fo schools and a negative 
change in the other. • In Grantsburg the observed change in rates-, of ^skill^ 
atEStinsaent^for both groups ^^fas positive, and the mean gddn far the entire 
giroup was laf^pe-enQugh to be statistically significant. It may be inferred 
that for this schoolthe^aiij^in the second period — apparently a continu- 
ation of tl:^t in the first perlo*— d^onstrates the lasting effect of the 
program. -^^^ ^ 

In FranJclin, the rate of skill attainment for-j^x>^h* groups also-in^ 
creaised in the final period, but the overall change wM^noV^large enougb\ 
to be statistic£aiy significemt. In other words, the rate of ^skill attMn- 
ment wsus steady from first tc> se^nd period, and for both groups. 

' In Green Bay-, the decrease^was statisticailly significant* However; - 
it should be observed that vdiile jsocne loqs did occur for both continuing 
and control groups during the ^cond eight-week period, the students never 
regress^ to baseline rates of achievement. The-differencie injrates of 
achievement between the^ baseline period and the second eight-week period 
is ^uite Icurge for both continxiing and nonoontinuing students, 
r The preceding results, while not definitive, suggest that the effects 
of the conference program do not dissipate greatly over time, amd that . 
the strong effects noted in the initial implementation period are not an 
artifact of the novelty of the procedure. ^ 

iPcurents* Assessment of Children *s Attftudes . A parent questionnaire 
was distributed in Green Bay and Gremtsbihn^to serve as an indirect measure 
of the students' attitude toward the goal-setting conferences. The^ 
Franklin school di(3i not^participate, since the teachers were already 
having individual conferences and felt that it would be difficult for the 
parents to differentiate between the conferences and the jgoal-setting tech- 
nique. Twelve of the questioimair.es — 60 percent— were returned from Greeft 
Bay, where 20 'third graders were participating in *TOnf erences to develop 
reading word attack skillsV These children g(eemed tb^ave favorable atti- 
tudes toward the. conferences. Half the children* had ai^a^dy mentioned the 
conferences to peirents, and cifter disking their children about them, 

nine of the parents indicated'^ that their children's attitudes ^toward the 
conferences were positive. Only one child had a negative opinion and the 
other two did not have strong feelings either way. Specific comments 
reported by the parents indicated that the children especially enjoyed 
^receiving, extra attention from a teacher, and that they, felt the tjonfer- 
ences helped them accomplish mare in reading than they had before. All 
..but one of the pJarents who returned questionnaires had noticed some\ 
positive change in their children*'s attitudes, either in reading^ or toward 
school in general. The parents mentioned such changes as -more interest 
in reading-skills clasS, more i independent reading at home, imj^rov^eiitNtn / 
specific skills such as sounding out words, .greater confidence, and entliW 
siasm toward school. Ten of the twelve paurents felt that.tbe confercinces^ 
should be continued; the -reihaining two were Indifferent* 

In Grantsburg, where the students were participating in goal-settipg 
conferences in math, eleven of the twelve.parent questioxmaires were / 
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returned. Six of the children had talked previously with their p>arents 
about the .Gonferences. Nine of the eleven parents indicated that their 
Children's attitudes were positive, and that the children felt the indi- 

^vidijal help gave them a better understanding of their work in math. 

, Among the noticed changes in attitude were more confidence and interest • 
in math, more initiative taken ijj doing math h9mework, and more enthusicism 
for school in general. Eight of the parents favored continuing the con- 
ferences, two were indifferent, and one oppiiosed continuing the pr6gram. 

Discussion - 

^ Several conclusions are evident "from the analysis of the data con- 
cerning changes in student achievement leve:ts. First, the field test 
oSes provide evidence consistent with the research reported^e^oxXier in - 
this chapter that conferences and goal setting together increase the 
rate of skill attainment. Despite a lack of uniformity in the conditions 
of the study in the three schools, there were positive and rath'fer dramatic 
gains, in all cases, in the periods when conferences and goal setting 
occurred. >!oreover, since large gains occurred at, Franklin when only 
goal setting was added to a program which already included conferences, 
it would appear that both ingredients are necessaa^; certainly goal 
setting contributes to the effectiveness of the c3hference program. 
';?econd/ it would' appear that these positive results occur for a v^i'ety 
6t age groups and a variety of different subject-matter areas. . Children 
from age 7 to ,12 participated in the program and set goals in eirithmetic/ 
work attack, and vocabulary. 

In all schools, rate of attainment of pupils for whom .conferences 
were discontinued after eight weeks regained high in relation to the 
preconf erence, or baseline, period. . However, most pupils *^ho discontinued 
conferences tended to attain not quite as many objectives as did those 
who continued. For two of the three schools, the strong effect of the 
program was at least maintained for pupils continuing conferences during 
the last period. In one schobl there was some dissipation of the initial 
effect, but performance did not regress to the baseline level. One might 
conclude from the study of long-term efffects that, whil^ continuation of 
conferences is beneficial, greatei: impact would be achieved by rotating 
the pupils exposed to the program. In other words', instead of continuing 
conferences for a few pupils over a long period of time, all or most of 
the original group might be dropped from the program at midyear or some 
other breaking point, and new pupil participants selected. This recom- 
mendation takes into account two facts: (a) that results are achieved 
relatively cfuickly and maintained at a ^satisfactory level even when cqn- 
ferences are discontinued, and (b) that limited resources are available 
to carry out the program in most schools; 

Parents' perceptions of the effectiveness of the program were gen- 
erally favorable. Many noticed positive changes in' the attitude of their 
child toward school in general or tpoward the sijO^jectis which were discussed 
in tjie conferences. 

In conclusion, the controlled experiments on goal-setting and the' 
results of the field test indicate that, when properly inplemented, short. 
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individual goal-setting conferences involving the teacher and student 
can yield dramatic increases in the student's subject-matter achievement. 
Guidelines for proper implementation , contained in the multi m edia package 
for this motivational-instructional procedure, were all derived from the 
research reported in this chapter and include the following: (1) Children 
must receive instruction in setting realistic goals which they can expect 
to attain. C2) caiildren must then set their own goals, which should be 
specific rather than general in nature. (3) Children must receive feedback 
on their attainment of the goals they set. 
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PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION 6F THIS REPORT 

During the course of development of the system of Individually 
Guided Motivation (IGM) , many research and evaluation studies have 
been carried out at the Wisconsin Research and Developm^t Center 
for Cognitive Learning. Controlled experiments and other studies 
in school settings in the area of motivation have been contributed 
by the proj[^t staff of the principal investigator, Herbert J* Klausmeier; 
these contributors/ include Patricia Allen, Carma Averhart/ James B^pry, 
Doris Cook, Dprothy Frayer, John Gaa, Elizabeth Ghatala, Jan Jet^^ 
Barbara Kennedy, Peter Lamal, Richard Marliave, Nancy Nelsoh, Jusinita 
Sorenson, and Jaiaes Wardrop. Evaluation specialists, including Thoijias 
Fischbach, W. D. Hubbard, Conrad Katzenmeyer, Mary Quilling, Deborah ^ 
Stewart, and Nancy Zajano, have carried out the' evaluation studies on 
IGM with cooperation from the project staff and school personnel. The 
purpose of the present effort is to bring together, in a systematic 
way, the empirical evidence pertaining to th^ effectiveness of IGM. 
This report, then, is intended for those who wish to* become acquainted^ ' 
in some depth with the research on IGM, but who do jxiot wish to read^ 
%the numerous related Technical Reports in .their, entirety. Embodied ^ 

this report are edited excerpts from the most relevant of these 
research documents which have been issued by the Center* since 1968, 
organifzed and placed in a context which provides a coherent picture 
of the evidence upon which IGM is based. A bibliography of Center 
research related to IGM is included at the end of this report. , 

The present effort is not intended as a gujLde for implementing 
any of the motivational procedures of IGM, nor is it intended to provide 
a canprehensive description of the IGM system* These types of informa- 
tion can best b^ obtained from the materials' which have been shaped by ^ 
the research reported herein. Current IGM materials are described in^ 
Chapter I, which aj-so provides ans^verview of the IGM system. Chapter 
II outlines the results of research on the effectiveness of iGM materi- 
als with teachers and other school personnel responsible for ifnplementing 
the system. The next four chapters report and summarize researqh. f iiidr- 
ir)gs regarding tho of fectivenosa of . the motivational procedures with 
students of different Characteristics. ^ The final chapter provides a 
suiranary. , ^- 
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V 

EFFECTS OF GROUP CONFERENCES ON 
CHILDREN'S SELF- DIRECTED PROSOCIAL BEHAVIOR . 

During 1968-69, a controlled experiment was undertaken to assess 
factors related to the effectiveness of group conferences in improving 
children's self-directed prosocial behavior. The info3n:nation resulting ^ 
from this experiment was incorporated into the multimedia materials for 
this motivational-instructional procedure, and a field test of these 
materials was carried out during 1971-72. ,The results of that field test 
which pertain to adults* reactions to the majterials were reported in 
Chapter II. In this chapter, the effects of the group conference procedure 
on children's behavior are examined. # 



CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT ON GROUP CONFERENCES 
TO DEVELOP SELF-DIRECTED PROSOCIAL BEHAVIORS 

BY JUANITA*S. SORENSON, ELIZABETH SCHWENN, 
AND JAMES BAVF^yl 

/' * ' 

/ * 

The staff of an entire elementary yschOol participated in this experi- 
ment, which tested the effectiveness of procedures similar to those out- 
lined for the group conferences in Chapters I and II. One purpose of the 
experiment was to compare the effect^ of conferring with children individ- 
ually, in small groups of three or four, and in medium-sized groups of 
six or eigfi^. ^' / 



Participating Students / 

The elementary school in wiiich the"^experiment was conducted drew 
frfcm the lowest socioeconomic area of a Wisconsin city with a population 
of about 60,000. Approximately 35 percent of the 628 children psirtici- 
pating qualified as disadvantaged under provisions of the Elementary and 
Secondaa:y Education Act of 1965. The school was organized into five I & 
R units, and children from all imits (spanning Grades K through 6) partic- 
ipated. 



Research Design 

n 

Before being assigned to the various conference groups or the control 
group, all students rated- theneelves on the set of 20 behaviprs listed in 



This section is an abstract of the research 'report by Sorenson et al. 
1970. ■ . . ' . * 
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•ral)|i* 31. f\i; Iho cluir L shoWM, Lhn !ilikU»ntM tiMM<v:t;uMi llKanHC? I vum on 
various behtiviors on a scale ranging from "You almost always have 
to be told to do the job" to "You almost always do the job yourself." 
Neither the students nor the teachers saw these initial « self -assess- 
ment sheets during the experimental period. 

Teachers in each I & R tinit — at least two teachers in the small- 
of;t unlt55 aivd throo teachers in the larger units — independontly 
aiiMor.McU (?uch uhihi on th(? same 20 behaviors on which the students 
had evaluated themselves. The ratings of the teachers were then 
averaged for each behavior to obtain the final value designated for 
each child on the teacher assessment form. Teacher assessment forms 
were filed in the central office, .and they too were not accessible 
during the experimental period. 

Within each I & R unit, all students weire randomly assigned, 
in approximately equal numbers,^ to one of four conditions: (a) a 
control group which received no conferences, (b) a treatment group 
which received individual, or one-to-one, conferences, (c) a treat- 
ment group in which the children participated in small-group con- . 
ferences having three to four students, and (d) a treatment group 
in which children participated in medium-^roup conferences having 
six to eight students. All conferences within an I & R unit were 
conducted by teachers from that unit. Each teacher' carried out 
individual conferences with six to eight students, two small-group 
conferences with three or four students, and one medi^am-group con- 
ference with six to eight students. At the enc| of the experimental 
period, each student again rated himself on the 20 behaviors and the 
teachers independently rated each student. 



Conference Procedures 

The control group did not receive conferences; however, they 
received regular instruction in the same groups with the children who 
had conferences. At tiirtes they were in the same rooms where tlie con- 
ferences were held. No effort was made to keep the conference student! 
from showing their self-assessment sheets to control group children or 
to keep the conference students from discussing the conferences with 
those in the control group. 

At the first conference, regardless of the size of the group, 
each student received a second unmarked copy of the student assess- 
ment sheet (Table 31) , to be used as his goal-setting sheet. During 
/the conferences, the students were'" encouraged by the teacher to dis- 
• cuss the behaviors listed on the sheet. The teacher endeavored to 
get the children to de*f ine the meaning of each of the behaviors through 
recalling or identifying everyday instances/ of the behavior. Each 
child was then encouraged to select a bel^tvior, or group of sitnilar 
behaviors, that he wanted to develop between conferences. The child 
checked where he presently ranked on that behavior and then set a 
goal for himself, placing anothei: check beside the behavior to indicate 
the rating he would strive to attain by the next conference. At each 
succeeding conference, the child reported on the progresrs he/ had made 
toward hi3'goal and filled out another Assessment sheet. Thus, .the 
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\QIE 31 

CHECKLIST FOR STUDENT StLF-jRATING OF PROSOCIAL BEHAVIORS 
Name — oex Age Date 




Directions 

Put an X under column 1 if you almost always have to be told to"^ do the job. 

Put an X under column 2 if you usually have to be told to do the job. 

Put an X under column 3-JLf you sometimes do the job yourself and sometimes 

have to be told to ao the job. 

Put an X under cjolumn 4 i^you usually do the job yourself. 

Put, an X under column 5 if you almost always do the job yourself. 



1. 


I listen to the teacher. \ 




2. 


I begin schoolwork right awayX. 




3. 


I correct mistakes. \ 




4. 


I work until the job is finished. \ 




5. 


I work when the teacher has left the xoo^* 




6. 


If I make mistakes, I still keep working^ 




7. 


I work on learning activities in free time^- 




8. 


I get to class on time. ^ 




9. 


I do extra schoolwork. ' "\ 




10. 


I do my share in class pro3ects. 




11. 


I read durdng free time.' 




12. 


I ask questions about schoolwork. 




13. 


I .have pencil, paper^ and books ready when 
they are needed. 




14. 


I'mcive quietly to and from- my classes. 




15. 


I listen to the ideas of others. 




16. 


I help my classmates. 




17. 


I pick up when the work is finished. 




18. 


I take care of my clothing, books, and 
other things. 




19. 


I take care of the school's books, desks, 
and other things. 




20. 


I follow directions. 
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goal setting was largely self-directed, with assistance from the 
teacher only on procedural matters. Not only did the children set * 
their own goals, but they assessed their own progress in achieving 
their goals. 

Throughout the conferences the teachers attempted to be non- 
directive. They let each child set his own goal and accepted the 
child's report of progress toward that goal*. The main job of the 
teacher was to ensure that, through discussion, the children under- 
stood the reasons for each behavior and* possible consequences of the 
behavior. In conjiucting the conferences, the adults atteinpted to 
accept the children's responses and rework them to get at real problems. 
The sincerity of the child's responses was never doubted overtly. ^ 

Within the small- and medium-sized grpups, the adults ^attempted 
to main^^in a mood of cooper ativeness rather than competitiveness. ^ 
The children were encouraged to listen to each other's ideas, partic- 
ularly the reasons for and consequences of behaviors, and to build d&ch 
other up rather than to criticize. 

The motivational principles used with individuals and groups 
included fpcusing attention, reasoning, goal setting, feedback, and 
reinforcement. Attention was focused on specific behaviors by the 
behavior checklists and by the teacher-guided discussion. Reasoning ' 
was involved in two ways. The adult attempted to elicit from the 
children their reasons for working toward manifesting the ijehaviors,^. 
and the children discussed with one another and with the adult the 
possible consequences of their own behavior in various situations. ^ 
In the' group conferences, the adult tried to guide the children to , 
a consensus about the relative importance of the behaviors to the 
individxaal and to the school as a whole. That is, the adult, in a ^ ^ 
liondirective fashion, aided the children in verbalizing and conceptual- 
izing the reasons underlying their own behavior. 

The goal-setting procedures using" •^Ihe checklist as previously 
described were followed regularly. At each'je^ession, then, every child 
checked one or more goals that he would t^y'to attain by the next 
meeting. ^ 

Feedback was provided periodically by the adults tp, each child. 
The adult kept a conference caranent card for each child, so that 
progress and problems could be noted. The feedback, consisted of tell- 
ing, the child how many goals he had attained, and how, in general, he 
was succeeding in developirig the behaviors listed on his sheet. 

Reinforcement was administered by- the adult whenever a^child 
showed progress toward his goal^ This reinforcement consisted of 
praise during the conference and during regular instruction outside 
the conference, l^n the group conferences, not only were children 
directly reinforced but they also observed others being reinforced 
for attaining goals. 

All children part:icipated in four conferences. These were held 
during regular school hours, usually as part of the regular social 
studies instructibn. Actjual hours of the day 'during which cpnferences 
were held depended on unit programming. Usually each unit staff sched- 
uled their conferences at the beginning of a week. The medium- and 
small-group conferences lasted about 20 minutes y the individ)<ial conferences 
were about 15 minutes. 
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Results 

Pre- and postassessments of the 20 behaviors by both stxadents and 
teachers were available for each student. In addition, the student 
goal-setting sheets (four for each student) and the teacher coirtmejit 
cards (one for each student) were also collected. One month after the 
completion of the experiment^ a structured interview was held with the 
principal an^ unit leaders to obtain their evaluation of the project. 
The average pre- and postassessment ratings of the 20 behaviors by both 
students and teachejrs are given in Figure 9 for the four groups. 

The rattings of both the students and the teachers increased mark- 
edly. It /Ls interesting to note, however, that the students rated 
themselves' higher than did the teachers; _this discrepajicy between 
teacher ahd studeat ratings was true for all units. The conclusions 
that fotiow are based on the information from all the vmits, as given 
in Figure 9. An amalysis of variance with orthogonal contrasts among 
groups w^s carried out on the data. Probability of a Type I error was 
set at .(^5. 

1. The gains frcm pre- to postassessment for the ccinbined stu- 
dent and teachj?r ratings (i.e., teacher gain score ^and student gain 
score) were statistically significant* t4or,eover, they were large 
enough to be of great practical significanice. Children in the no- 
conference control group gained signi|i<?antly less than children in 
the three conference groups combinedT; children in the small- cuid mediiam 
conference groups gained significantly less than children in individual 
conferences. The average gains for the four conditions were: control, 
16.4; .individual conference, 21:2; small-group conferences, 16.2; and 
medium-group conferences, 18.8. 

2. The average gains computed from only the student self-assess- 
ments were: control, 4.7;" individual, 7.7; small group, 4.4; medium 
group, ^5.8. The gain, for the individual Conferenies was significantly 
higher than for the ether types of conferences,, jwhich did not differ 
much from one another. Students participating in the small-group con- 
ferences had a meem gain lower than that of any other condition, in- 
cluding the control. 

3. The average gains computed from only the teacher ratings of 
the students* prosocial behaviors were: control*, 11.7; individual, 
13.5; small group, 11.7; medium group ,l 12.9. Again, of the three 
types of conferences, the" individual conference was highest and the 
small-group conference lowest. ^ • . . 

4. The students consistently rated their prosocial behaviors 
higher than the teachers rated them, the difference being highly 
significant. At the end of the experimental period the teachers* 
ratings had increased markedly, although the students' ratings were 
still higher than the teachers' ratings. The average change for the 
teAQhers' ratings of the students^ from the begimiingto the end of 
the exp^imeiit was about 12; the average, change in. the atiodents' 
ratings of thons&iveswas about 6. < \ 
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At the end of the project, the unit leaders and principal 
responded to five questions during a structured interview, Among 
«the comments made by the unit leaders^ were t 

The children became much moro aware of their behaviors, which before 
the project had never been discussedi^bxcept whop a child had done 
something wrong. The project focused on everyone's behavior — good 
or bad — but from a positive viewpoint. 

i I 

Children with specific behavior problen^s improved noticeably during 
the project period and the informal conferences encouraged children 
to mention home conditions that teachers were riot famliar with. 
This information was helpful to teachers in planning the child's 
edu^tftTonal program. ^ j 

'thildren with a poor self-image gained the mOTt from the conferences. 
Although the project period was too sjhort to/ibbserve any carryover into 
academic work. Learning Center activi,ties ha^ less disturbance, less 
"goofing off," and more self-directidn. 

Teachers preferred the medium-dized gi;oup of six to eight students, 
from the standpoint of economy of t^e and lively group interaction. 
Leader-alyLp emerged in groups as the conferences proceeded. The students 
also expressed a preference for grouji conferences. However, teachers 
felt that individual conferences might , be more effective with certain 
types of children. Teachers felt thafej^control-group children benefited 
indirectly from the conference progra^*^ they felt that children in^ the 
control group became caught up ifi th^general spirit of the experiment, 
since they were part of the same instrdctional group. 

All theHreachers were enthUsiast^lc cQDout the conferences for the 
intermediate-age children, feeling th'ey encouraged the idea of working 
together toward "more of a family situation . , . talking freely about 
.behaviors." A few of the teach^3^s who worked with the intermediate-age 
children had had previous instruction and experience in this .type of 
approach; others felt they would gain from more instruction in the technique. 
^ The principal indicated that the conferences and the behavioral 
assessment sheets provided the-feeachers with a framework for viewing ^ 
student behaviors positively. That is, instead of concentrating primar- 
ily on instances o£ misconduct by students, the teaghers were encouraged 
to focus on positive behavior. Thus, the prijioijSal considered the great- 
est effect of the--experiment-te-be-dn_^hg3^[inc^^ direction of the 
teachers' thinking about student xrorhduct. The fact that teacher ratings ^ 
showed greater changes them student ratings during the^^^xpe^ imental 
period supports this observation. 

Discussion 

It appe^s that the techniques utilized in the conferences were ^ 
effective in helping children to improve their self-directed pro^dial 
behavior. TheSe techniques include: ^foousing^ attention on ^haviorf 
reasoning with children to help them understand what is m^afit by certain 
behaviors and to help -them realiz^ the consecpiences of^tlieir^ehavior 






for themselves and others; guiding children in setting goajjs for 
improving their behavior; providing positive models for imitation; 
and providing feedback and reinforcement. It should bKnoteii that 
.one-to-one conferences were most effective, followed by medium-sized 
conferences of six to^^lght students. For the sake of economy of 
staff time and effdft, it .was decided to develop multimedia educati(^al 
materials for group conferences of six to eight students. Also i*^ was 
felt, on the basis of teacher comments, that the group interaction 
aspect of the procedure was more beneficial, since teachers could play 
a >nond^rective role with a group mdre easily than with an individual 
chi\^. Since a major objective of this motivational procedure is to 
increase children's self-directiveness, the group conference was coj^ 
sider^<J^inor^x--^pp?t^ for this end than the individual conference. 
Building upon information gathered in the experiment, prototype in-^ 
structional materials—including a practical paper and a video tape-^- 
were developed so .that teachers in other schools could implement the 
group conference^. The results of the field test of the materials 
for the pupil target , group are reported in the following section'^. ^ ^ 

EFFECTS OF GROUP CONFERENCES ON CI+IIDREN: FIELD TEST RESULTS 

BY W. DONALD HUBaaRD AND NANCY ZAJANO^ 



Participating Students 

Eight Wisconsin multiunit schools were included in the- field test. 
The majority of students in these, schools were white and middle-class/ 
Three schools were located in towns .with fewer than. 3,000 people, four 
were in towns with populations between 30,000 and 60,000y and one was ' 
located in a city of 173,000. / 

A total of 2,067|rpupils and 99 teachers w^re involved in the field 
test. Six of the eight field-test schools included primary-ag^ chil- 
dren in the program,, More specific information regarding the number . 
-and age- -levels of the pupils within each participating unit, and the ' 
number of pupils involved in group conferences^ is given in Table 32- 
Although the Franklin School is orgatiiz^ed into ^two separate units— ^ 
9 to 10 year olds and 10 to 11 year olcTs— the dat^' from these two uni>^ " 
were collapsed in order to form a un^t that was m^e similar, in t^rms 
of age, to uni^ in the other schools. , " ' ^ 

Objectives for Pupil Target Group 

* *• 

In Chapter II, the objectives of tile group conference proe^^liife \, . 
for the adult target group were outlina^, and data per tai^/^, achieve- 
ment of those objectives were presented. In general, . i^t^Js-concluded' ' 
that adults in the eight schools implemented tKe~^)rogram^re or less 
according to guideliney^ in the inservice materials. Given that sthe"* 
objectives for the advil-e target group were reached tp Some minimal -degree, 

2T: : — T — "~ ■ /' 

; This section is ans abstract of aectiops of the document /fcy 
H.ubbard & ZajanOr yL973. 
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TABLE 32 ' 

GROUP CONFERENCES FIELD TEST POPULATION 



School 


. Age/Grade 
Level of 
Units 


No.; of 
Total 


Students 
Conferees 


I^U . vJJ. IcSdiSXS 

(Including Unit 
Leaders) 
Total - 


Franklin (Ap^eton) 


Total* 




118 


6 








n 
u 


D 


• 




106 


83 


5 




5,6 


112 


0** 


5 
< 


VjclXcs V XXXC 


Gr * X, z 


TOT 

121 


D / 


Q 




4,5,6 


203 


150 


6 


Chegwin (Fond du Lac) 


Gr. 2 


60 


9 


3 




3,4, 


102 


20 


5 




5,6 


127 


29 


6 


Huegex vJiaaxson; 


• 

5,6, 7 yrs. 


118^ 


8 


5 




7,8,9 yrs. 


64 


14 


, • 3 




^ — 9", 10, 11 yrs. 


93 


22 




McKin 1 ey (Man i to wo c ) 


Gr. 3,4 


74 


39 


3 




5,6 


172 


75 


6 




7,8 yrs • 


T T C 

1 /5 




7 




11,12 yrs. 


160 


50 


5 


Port Edwards 


Gr. 1,2 


116 


113 


6 




3,4 


145 


115 


6 




5,6 


131 


99 


5 


TOTAL 


19 units 


2067 


L044 


99 



*Two units; data collapsed. 
**Conf erences conducted, data unavailable. 
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the objectives for the pupil target group could be assessed. The 
objectives for the latter target group, stated as questions to be 
answered by the field test, were: 

1. Does the incidence of identified prosocial behaviors increase 
for students involved in the group conference procedure? 

2. Do stvidehts^ involved in group conferences perceive an in- 
creased incidence of their prosocial behavior? 

3. Do students continue to exhibit the identified prosocial 
behaviors, after the conferences are discontinued, at a 
level higher than the baseline level? 



Procedures and Pupil Assessment 

The implementation of the conferences at each of the schools was 
described, in some detail, in Chapter II and will be only^briefly s\m- 
marized here. Each school identified the prosocial behaviors it con- 
sidered most important and stated these in the form of a checklist. 
These checklists varied in length and substance from school to school 
and between units in schools. Five schools chose to have different 
checklists for each of their units, while the remaining schools had ' 
one schoolwide checklist. In addition to the checklist, each school 
identified its criteria for selecting children to participate in the 
conferences. The teachers attended inservice sessions where they studied 
Center-developed materials covering the motivational principles of focus- 
ing attention, reasoning, modeling, goal setting, feedback, and reinforce 
ment to be used in the Conferences and the planning and organizational 
requisites for implementation. ^ 

The teachers a\ each school then collected basaUne information 
by giving each child^a rating on each behavior on thebhecklist. These 
ratings took the form of a 3, 4, or 5 point scale, corresponding to a 
range of "never" to "always." A typical checklist included three ratings 
"seldom," "sometimes," and "usually." in four schools, each child w^s 
rated by one teacher, while in the remaining four schools, several 
teachers rated each child or reviewed the ratings given by another 
teacher. In addition,, in all l^Ut one of the 19 units the pupils 
rated themselves on each behavior on the checklist. 

Using the group formation guidelines and the baseline ratings, 
school personnel selected children to participate in the group con- 
ferences, with each conference focusing on one behavior. All schools 
had begun holding conferences by November 30, 1971. 

The descriptive characteristics of the grbi^ conferences are 
contained in Table 33. A total of 243 conference^roups were formed 
in the 18 units for which data were available. The^^tange in the number 
of conference groups per unit was extensive, going from^t^e group- to 
44 groups. On, the average, the conference groups contained" b^ween six 
and seven members and met two or three times. The smallest groiipK^ize 
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TABLE 33 



DESCRIPTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GROUP CONFERENCES 
HELD IN FIELD TEST SCHOOLS 



School 


Age/Grade 
Level to 
Unit 


No. of 

Conference 

Groups 


Mean No . of 
Students Per 
Conference Group 


Mean No. of 

Conference 

Meetings 


Franklin 


Total 


44 


6.6 


2.0 


Black Earth 


K,l,2 


0 








3,4 


18 


6.1 


2.4 




5,6 


0* 






Galesyille 


Gr. 1,2,3 


13 


5.5 


2.5 


/ 


* Gr. 4,5^6 


32 


7.2 


2.9 




Both units 


5 


6.2 


2.6 


Chegwin 


Gr, 2 


4 


*3.2 


3.2 




3v4 


4 


7.2 


2.5 




5,6 


7 


5.6 


3.1 


Huegel 


5,6,7 Yrs. 


1 ) 


8 


2 




7,8,9 Yrs, 


3 { 

■ I 


5 


2 


McKinley 


9,10,11* Yrs. 
Gr. 3,4 


5 
6 


5. 6 
7.3 


2.8 
3.8 




5,6 


14 


5.8 


2.7 


Stangel 


7,8 Yrs- 


9 


5.8 


2.4, ' 




11,12 Yrs, 


10 


5.8 


- 2.9 


Port Edwards 


Gr. 1,2 


25 


7.3 


2.9 




3,4 


27 


7.4 ' 


2.7 




.5,6 

• 


16 


6.7 


2.4 






243 


6.5 


2.6 



*Groupar formed? data unavailable. 
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TABLE 34 

RATINGS OF FIELD TEST FACULTIES ON NINE ITEMS RELATED TO IMPLEMENTATION 



School 




Requisite 

Mastery of the knowledge of 
the theory, principles * and 
methods of group conferences. 

Attendance by all particiV^ 
pating facxilty at an inser- 
vice program which consists 
of three to four hours of 
training, including confer- 
ence simulation. 

Development of behavior check- 
list to meet local criteria 
for prpsocial hehavior. 

Collection by tft^ teachers 
of baseline behavioral 
ratings on all students. " 

Selection of students for ' 
conferences on the basis of ^ 
a broad range of behavior 
patterns. 

Maintenance of ai regular 
conference schedule, with 
regular assignments of 
personnel. 

Establishment of conference 
sites with a fair degree of 
privacy. 

Maintenance of curre'nt records 
concernirtg conference attend- 
^ance and f:onference results. 

Utilization of motivational 
principles as descifibed in 
the practical paper. 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 



4.2 
1.11 



3.3. 
1-.09 



4.^ 
.53 



Note: Ratings are on a scale from 1 to 5. 

Er|c . . 126 



•3 



3.7 
.82 



3.1 
.99 



4.6 
.48 



3.9 
1.12 



4.9 
.35 



4.0 



5.0 



4.2 



3.8 



3.6 



4.2 



3.6 



3.8 



4.0 
1.05 
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.was two, while the largest c[3:x>up size was ten. A few conference groups 
met only once, while a few other groups met four times • The duration of 
the group meetings averaged 19,5 minutes for initial conferences and 14,8 
minutes for follow-up conferences. The shortest meeting was 6 minutes 
long, while the longest meeting was 40 minutes. 

In order to keep track of which children were in conferences, 
what behavior they discussed, and whether they attained their goals, 
a Grouf) Conference Record was kept by 18 of the 19 participating 
units. For the purpose of the field test, conferences were sched- 
uled to^nd during February 1972. At this time a ppstassessment 
was completed by teachers and pupils. Each pupil was rated on each 
behavior on the checklist. 

Between 6 and li--weeks after the last conference was held at each ' 
school, a 30 percent sample of the pupils in the field test again rated 
themselves aixi were rated by teachers on the behavior checklist. These 
ratings served as a retention check of the prosocial behaviors acquired 
during the conference period. 



Results 

^ Before data relating t;o each of the questions' listed earlier are 
presented, it should be pointed out that the effectiveness of a 
procedure is dependent oil th6 degree to which i1^ is implemented ac- 
cording to the guidelines di the developers. As revealed in Chapter II, 
there was variability amc5ng schools in the effectiveness with which 
adults implemented the group conference program. Thus, the effect of 
the procedure on children should be viewed as a functi<fii of the level 
of implementation by^adults in each school. An index of the degree of 
successful implementStion was obtained by rating the participating 
adults in each school on nine items related to an effective implementa- 
tion. Table 34 contains the ratings* of the eight faculties. 

The primary purpose of obtaining data on the degree of iiaplementa- 
tion was to study its relationship to the effectiveness of the procedure 
on the pupil target ^population. A secondary purpose was also present. 
Although a sindlri-^rocedure was implemented in all the schools, each 
school established its oWn objectives for its pupils. In fact, in all 
but three school^ 'the behavior checklists wei^e devised on a vmit-by- 
unit basis. Thus',--iAere is no single factor by which to eyal\aate the 
effedtiveness of the procedure on the pupil target population as a 
whole. The field test may be more accurately described as a set of 
relatively independent studies of the procedxire. In order to gauge 
the effectiveness of the procedxire in general and at the same time to 
alvoid an inflated significance level, it was necessary to divide the 
accepted a level, .05, among the several studies. The data on the 
degree of implement^ition provided a mechanism for dividing the a level 
in a manner that reflected an expectation for positive results. 

The .05 a level was divided in such ^ way that the school/unit with 
the higher levels of implementation received the higher a values. Thus, 
if a school/unit obtained a higher level of implementation, the probability 
was greater- that its effectiveness with its p^upils would be attributed to ' 
the procedure. This condition guarded against the converse situation— 
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that effectiveness of a school/unit would be related to a procedure 
that was implemented at a relatively low level. 

Table 3 5 contains a roster of, the schools and units by their level 
of implementation; Also listed are their composite implementation rat- 
ing ind assigned, a value, Galesville and Chegwin each used schoolwide 
behavior chjspklists. This permitted a schoolwide ^evaluation of the 
pupil target population in these schools. Note that" the total a value 
is less-"Ehan^05, Should any school/uhitr-yieJLd a significant effect 
and should the other yield positive results, then^lti-^ca|i be said with 
95 percent confidence that the program yields an effect gre^^cter^ than 
zero. In the following discussions, we will examine data pertcaning 
to increased incidence of prosocial behavior as a result of conferences, 
pupils' perception of their behavior, and duration of the effects of 
the conferences. 

Incidence of identified prosocial behaviors . Two^ levels of analysis 
were utilized to provide information on incidence; of prosocial behaviors. 
First, a comparison was made of pre- and postconference teacher ratings 
of all the behaviors on the school/unit checklist for each child partic- 
ipating in the conferences. This analysis was aimed at ascertaining 
the effect of conferences in increasing prosocial behavior in general. 
Table 36 shows the mean gain scores by level of implementation for the 
school/units. None of the school/units attained the level of signif- 
icance set for their level of implementation. Moreover, when mean gains 
of conferees on all behaviors were compared with gains. made by noncon- 
ferees, the results were equivocal— scxne comparisons favored the con- 
ferees, others "the nonconferees. It should be noted that nonconferees 
were cops iderably,* higher on preconference ratings of the behaviors 
conuinpd in the heavier checklists of all schools/units. Thus for the 
purpose of comparing the two groups, regression analyses were used 
to control for this discrepancy. 

The second level of analysis of the incidence of prosocial behavior 
was specifically related to increases in those prosocial behaviors which 
were actually discussed in the conferences. Table 37 contains the mean 
gain scores of the conferees on the conferred behaviors. The standard 
deviations, school/unit sizes, and probabilities that the mean gain 
scores equal zero are also included. 

There is very strong Evidence that the conferees attained increased 
incidence of the prosocial behaviors that were discussed in their group 
conferences. All of the mean gain scores are positive, and Vine of them 
attain the significance level set fqr their level of implemeiitation. 

There is also some evidence that the school/units in the lowest 
level of implementation were not as effective in this regard as the 
school/units in the other levels of implementation. This is not a 
conclusive result, however, because there were some exceptions and 
the lower numbers of conferees in the lowest implementation level 
affected the probabilities of relatively high mean gains. 

To put the results shown in Table 37 in better perspective, an 
analysis was performed that used the incidence of the conferred be- 
haviof S*' for the' nonconferees . THe analysis was perf orme'*^ by studying 
the relationship between the nonconferees' preconference levels of 
incidence of the conferred behaviors and their postconference levels 
of incid|:ace of the same behaviors. On the basis of this relationship. 
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TABLE 35 

ROSTER OF FIELD TEST SCHOOLS BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION 
WITH IMPLEMENTATION RATINGS AND a VALUES 



Level of 
Ixnpl ementation 



School/Unit 



ImplCTientation 
Rating 



a Vailue 



Port Edwards 



G 1,2 
G 5,6 



4.9 
4.9 
4.9 



.007 
.007 
.007 



3 

•3 



*Galesville 
McKinley 



Total 
G 3,4 
G 5,6 



4.6 
4.6 
4.6 



.006 
.006 
»006 



2 
2 



1 
1 



♦Franklin 
Stangel 

♦Chegwin 

Black Earth 
Huegel 



Total 
7,8 Y ' 
11,12 Y 
Total 

'G 3,4 
5,6,7 Y ^ 
7,8,9 Y 
9,10,11 Y 



4.2 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 

3.3 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 



► 001 

► 001 
.001 
.001 

.00.05 
.0005 
.0005 
.0005 



*One schoolwide a 




list used. 
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TABLE 36 

MEAN GAINS FOR THE CONFEREES ON TEACHER RATINGS OF ALL BEHAVIORS 

BY IMPLEMENTATION LEVEL FOR EACH SCHOOL/UNIT " 
, . (STANDARD DEVIATION AND PROBABILITIES INCLyOED) 



Level 


School/Unit 




Mean Gain 


Standard 
Deviation 


Probability** 


4 


Por.t Edwards 


G 1,2 


113 


- , 04 


.59 


.25 






G 3; 4 


115 


• 16 


.64 


.008 






.G 5,6 


32 


-•05 


.66 


.67 


3 


^Galesville 


Total 


207 


• 14 


• 77 


.009 


\ - 


McKinley 


G 3,4 


39 


• 09 


• 69 


.42 






G 5,6 


75 


• 00 


.69 


1.00 


. 2 


Franklin 


Total 


118 


• 15 


.71 


-.02 




S tang el 


7,8 Y 


43 


• 21 


.74 


.07 






11,12 Y 


50 


.31 


.70 


.003 




Chegwin 


Total 


58 


-.07 


1.03 


.61 


1 


Blax:k Earth ' 


G 3,4 


83 


-•16 


.61 


.02 




Hu^gel 


5,6,7 Y 


8 


• 30 


.56 


.17 




\ 


7,8,9 Y 

9,la,ii Y 


14 
22 


• 21 

• 51 ^ 


.73 
.74 


.30 

.004 

J — ^ — - - 



*Number of conferred behavior ratings • 
**Mean gain equals zero^ ' 
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TABLE 37 

MEAN GAINS FOR THE CONFEREES ON TEACHER RATINGS OF THE CONFERRED 
BEHAVIORS BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION FOR EACH SCHOOL/UNIT 
(STANDARD DEVIATION AND PROBABILITIES INCLUDED) 

4- - ' 



Standard 

\ Level . School/Unit N* Mean Gain Deviation Probability** 



4 


Port Edwards 


G 1,2 


. 169 


.20 


.61 


3,3 


X 


10 




r 


G 3,4 


' 200 


.57 


.70 


, 7,0 


X 


10^-24 










4 26 


. 67 


1.5 


X 


-4 


3 


Galesville 


Total 


195 


.45 


.89 


2.9 


X 


10-" • 




— McKinley 


G 3,4 


34 


.09 


.62 


,40 










G 5,6 


60 


.42 

> 

.27 


.74 


. 5,5 


X 


10-5 


2 


Franklin 


9,10,11 Y 


.260 


..73 


1,1 


X 


10-8 




Stangel 


7,8 Y 


43 


.49 


.77 


1.8 


X 








11,12 Y 


39 


.77 


.58 . 


3.9 


X 


lo-'io 




Chegwin 


Total 


54 


.04 


.94 




*) 




1 


Black Earth 


G 3,4 


84 


.04 


.65 


- ,58 








Huegel 


5,6,7 Y 


8 


1.25 


.71 


1.1 


X 


10-3 






7,8,9 Y 
9,10,11 Y 


^'■'^ 27 


1.15 


.84 
. 53 


.14 
1.0 


X 


10-" 



♦Number of conferred behavior ratings. 
**Mean. g^in equals zero. 
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prediction formulas were computed and used to determine an expected 
level of incid^nqe for the conferees. The differences between the 
expected levels and the observed levels provided a basis for compar- 
ing the conferees with the nonconferees. Table 38 contains the mean 
differences between the observed and expected levels of incidence 
of conferred prosocial behaviors. Standard ^evi^tions, number of. 
behaviors^ and probabilities that the mean differences equal zero 
are incl\jded. 

No comparison contained in Table 38 approaches the level of 
significance for its level of implementation; that is, the groups 
cannot be distinguished. Considering the fact that the nonconferees 
were considerably higher on preconf erence ratings of confeinred be- 
haviors, the fact that there was no- signific^^-diff erence betw^een 
the groups following the conferences indicat^^^that^Sfe^ojiferences 
reduced the differences between them. In summary, it. can l^"-t?©ncluded 
that the conference proced^are increased the incidence of the prosocial 
behaviors which were discussed in the conferences, but did little to 
increase those prosocial behaviors not discussed. 

Student's perception of their prosocial behavior . Students ' 
pre- and postconference ratings of their prosocial behaviojf were 
compared for (a) all behaviors on a 'school/unit* s checklist, and 
(b) those behaviors which were actually discussed in the con- / 
ferences. The first qcmparison showed moderate increases in con^ 
ferees* ratings 'of themselves with respect to prosocial behavi^s 
in general. However, in only one school/unit vas the pr^con^erence 
to postconference gain significant. 

Table 39 contains^ the mean gains on the confeirred behavior^ for 
the conferees as seen by the studeii^s themselves. The data strongly 
support the conclusion that the conferees perceived an increase in' 
those prosocial behaviors that were discussed in theij? group confer- 
ences. Eleven of the 13 mean 'gains wer& positive. Five of the positive 
gains attained the level of significance set for their levels^of imple- 
mentation. Although these results are not as conclusive as^those 
obtained using the teacher ratings, they do indicate a^^Htive effect 
of the procedure on student perception of their prosocial behavior. 
THe data also support a moderate relation between^ the effectiveness 
'of the procedure and the level of implementation of the school/unit. 

. As with the teacher 'ratings of conferred behaviors, an analysis 
w^s carried out to ccmpajre ratings by conferees -yith those of non- 
conferees. The nonconferee ratings on the conferred belbiaviors were 
used to canpute prediction equations. The conferees^* preconf erence-- " 
ratings were then converted to expected postconfQ^ence "ratings • The 
differences between th^^ expected ratings and the ohservedCratings 
provided a basis for^donparing: the conferees..wi^^ nonconferees. 
Table 40 contains rfie mean differences by lie^l of- implementation for 
each sqhool/uiiit/ Standard deviations, ntinbers of conferred behavior 
ratings, and pi?obabilities that tiie meem differences are zero cire 
also inclu^ 

Therfe was little difference between the observed levels of the 
conferred prosocial behaviors and the expected levels. None of the 
mean difference's attained the level of significance set for the 
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-TABLE 38 




MEAN- DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXPECIEELLEVELS^ - 
OF TEACHER RATINGS OF INCIDENCE OF CONFaRET PROSOCI^TlEmVlQRS" 
BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION FOR EACH SCHOOL/UNIT " 
(STANDARD DEVIATION AND PROBABILITIESaNSkUDE&j 




Level 



schooi;?uiii£. 



-Mean — 

Difference 



Standaird 
Deviation 




-1*oft Edwards 





G 3. A- " 


-203 ■ ^ 


-.16 - "'^ 

^ ^ 


. 62 




G 5,6 


103 ' / 


-11 * 




Galesville 


Total 


is/. 


,'-.24 


jr 

.88* 


McKinley 


G 3,4 


35 


-.57 


.63 




G 5,6 


60 


-.53 


.70_ 


Franklin 


9,10,11 y 


261- 


.01 


.&1 


Stangel 


7,8 Y 
11,12 Y 








Chegwin 


Total 


54 


-.33 


.82 


Black Earth 


G 3,4 


68 


^ -.34 




Huegel 


^,6,7 Y. 


8"^ 


1.06 


.79 




7,8,9 Y 


15 * 


.14 ' 


.57 




9,10,11 Y 


27 


.02 


.49 



.09 



.05 
.10 
.35 



^Number of confb^ed beh^vipr ratings. 
**Mean differehce ec^i^s zero. - 
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MEAN GAINS FOR THE CONFEREES ON STUDENT RAHNGS OF THE^ONFERRED 

BEHAVIORS BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION FOR EACH SJGttOOL/UNIT 
* / (STANDARD DEVIATION AND PROBABILITIES ap:UDED) 




Level 



School/Unit 



Port Edwards 



•3 ' ^ "GarXesville 
McKinley 



G 1,2 
G 3,4 
G 5,6 

Total 
G 3^4 
G 5,6 



Firanklin 
Stan gel 

Chegwin 

/ 

BlaCrlc Earth 
'fiuegel 



9,19,11 Y 
7,8 Y 
11,12 Y 
Total 

G 3,4 

5,6,7 Y*** 
7,8,9 Y 
9,10,11 V 



260 
43 
39 
54 

84 

14 

27 



,33 
.02 

.63 
.25 

.36 
.33 



.92 
.96 
.89 

.99 • 

.85 

1.00 



-8 



2.2 X 10 

.89 

.03 
1.1 X 10~5 

8.4 X 10"^ 
.10 



♦Number of conferred behavior ratlingi. 
**Mean gain equals zero. o 
***No stiSdent ratings availeible. 
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' ^ TABLE 40 

MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN OBSERVED AND EXPECTED LEVELS 
OF STUDENT RATINGS OF INCIDENCE OF CONFERRED PROSOCIAL BEHAVIORS' 
BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION FOR EACH SCHOOL/UNIT 
(STANDARD DEVIATION AND PROBABILITIES INCLUDED) 



Level 


School/Unit 


N* 


Mean 
Difference 


Standard 
Deviation 


Probability** 


4 , 


Port Edwards 


G 1,2 










> 




G 3,4 


203 


-.24 


.63 . 


.02 






G 5,6 


103 


.20 


.86 


.13 


3 


Galesville 


Total 


195 


-.09 


1.09 


.29 




< 

McKinley 


G 3,4 


35 


-.35 


.61 


.08 






G 5,6 


• 

60 


- . 15 


. 62 


• lb 


2 


Franklin 


9,10,11 Y 


261 


.06 


.69 


'i 

.25 




Stangel 


7,8 Y 














11,12 Y 












Chegwin"^^ 


Total 


54 




.70 


.35 

• 


1 


Black Earth 


G 3,4 


68 


.07 


.67 


.36 




Huegel 


5,6,7 Y 














7,8,9 Y 


15 


^ .20 " 


.61v 


.29 






9,10,11 Y 


27 


.03 


.73 A 


.66 



♦Number of conferred behavior ratings. 
**Mean difference equals zero. 
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particular level of impleAentat/on. This is an Indication that the 
conferees did not perceiv4 an increase in their Iprosocial behavior ' 
beyond what would be antiicipatfed from the noncoiitferees ' percepticm„^ 
As previously -indicated; |the /nonconferees„ had a/ conclusive advart^age 
over the conferees on the preconf erenco Isvels ibf pros ocial^^iav Lor, 
Thus, the data suggest yiat this advantage was /reduced ,,after the 
implemente^tion of the g^^oup conference procedu^^e. 

I In siimmariy, there ^s some evidence that stijd6nts did perceive 
in/ themseives an increased incidence of tho'se behaviors discussed 
^ irj the conferences. This perception of increased incidence did not > 
ektenA t6 any large decree to those prosocial behavior^ which were 
n6t discussed in the cibnferences'. ^ 

I putatidn of conference effects . Hhe primary question of inter- 
^t was whether students continued to exhibit the identified pro- 
social |3ehaviors at a level higher than the baseline level after 
the conferences were discontinued . Teacher^d student ratings of ' 
the prtjisocial behaviors were collected betjfeen 6 and 11 weeks after the,- 
conferences ended. The ratings were those for a random sample of studeofcs, 
using the checklists developed by the local faculties. • 

The incidence of those prosocial behaviors that were .discijssed 
in group conferences was significantly greater than baseline level, 
both in terms of the teachers' ratings of tHt^bejkviors arid the stu- > 
denrts' ratings. Tables 41 and 42 contain -the n%n gains for the con- 
ferees on the ratings for the conferred behaviors. The data reported 
for the teachers' ratings provide strong evidence that the increased—^ 
incidence of conferred prosociSl behaviors were maintained after the 

conferences were discontinued. Twelve of the 14 mean gains were_pQai^,., 

tive, 8 mean gains attained the appropriate^Level of significance, 
and the negative mean gains^^ere frcan the lowe'r levels of implementation 
The data reported fcSi the students' ratings are not so conclusive. Nine 
of the 13 mean gains were positive, 2 of the mean gains attained the 
appropriate significance level, and 3 of the 4 nonpositive mean' 
gains were from the lower levels of implemei^tation. Considered together, 
the data in Tables 41 and 42, indicate that significant increases in the 
incidence of prosocial behavior were maintained after the group confer- 
ences were discontinued. 

As in previous analyses of the incidence of Conferred behaviors, 
a regression analysis was performed to effect a comparison between 
the conferees and the nonconferees. Expected ratings' for the con- 
ferees after the conferences were discontinued were computed on the 
basis of the relationship between the nonconferees' pireconfference-jeatings 
and their ratings after the cpnferences were discontinued. ' -me dif- 
ference between the expected ratiJJ|s and the dbserved ratings provided, 
an indicAtion-iOf the extent of the influence of the group conference 
■^ocedure on the corifere6s beyond a level attained by, those v^o did 
nd^ attend group conferences. Essentially the same results were ob- 
taV^ned from these analyses as from ptevioui} ones. There was no statis- 
tid^lly^-significant evidence to distinguish the nonconferee from the 
conferee. Thus, after the conferences were discontinued the conferees 
maintained their parity with the nonconferees, who, it must be remembered, 
were far superior to the conferees before initiation of the group 
conferences. ' . » 
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TABLE 41 



MEAN GAINS FOR THE CONFEREES ON TEACHER RATINGS OF CONFERRED 
BEHAVIORS BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION FOLLOWING THE DISCONTINUATION 

OF THE CONFERENCES 
(STANDARD DEVIATION, GROUP SIZES, AND PROBABILITIES INCLUDED) 



Level 


School/Unit 


N 


Mean Gain 


Deviation 


Probability 


4 


Port Edwards 


G 1,2 


39 


• 36 . 


,74 


2,3 X lO-^ 






G 3,4 


38 


^ .63 


,63 


6.1 X 1Q~^ , 

• 






G 5,6 


22 


. 55 


,74 


_ 1,4 X 10""^ 


3 


Galesville 


Total , 


36 


.55 


.85 


3.8 X 10"^ 




McKinley 


G 3,4 


9 ^ 


.22 


,67 


, .34 


4 




G 5,6 


11 


.54 


1,03 


*. 11 


2 


Franklin 


9,10,11 Y 


75 


.60 


.74 


1.1 X 10-10 




Stangel 


7,8 Y 


^21 


.90 


,76 


1.4 X lO"^ 






11,12 Y ' 


20 


.80 V 


,77 


1.4 X 10"'* 




Chegwin 


Total 


11 


-.09 


1.28 


.82 


1 


Black Earth 


G 3,4 


22 


-.09 


,68 


.53 • 




Huegel 


5,6,7 Y 


4' 


1,50 


.58 . 


6.7 X 10-3 






7,8,9 Y 


9 


.44 


.88 


.17 


s 




9,10,11 Y 


10 


1.10 


.57 


1.1 X 10""^ 
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TABLE 42 



mn GAINS FOR THE CONFEREES ON STUDENT RATINGS OF CONFERRED 
BEHAVIORS BY LEVEL OF IMPLEMENTATION FOLLOWING THE DISCONTINUATION 

OF THE CONFERENCES 
(STANDARD DEVIATION, GROUP SIZES, AND PROBABILITIES INCLUDED) 



Level School/Unit 


N 


Mean Gain 


Standard 
» Deviation 


Probcibility 






39 


. 23 


.74 


.04 






38 


.32 


.99 


.05 




G 5,6 


22 


.45 


.91. 


.03 


3 Galesville 


Total 


36 


.69 


1.02 


2.6 X 10""^ 


McKinley 


G 3,4 


9 


-.22 


.67 


.34 




G 5,6 


11 


.18 


.60 


.34 


2 Franklin 


""Vs^j^^ll Y 


75 


• 39 


• 94 


2.1 X 10-4 


Stangel 




21 


-.33 


1.15 


.20 




3\1,12 Y 




.60 


1.05 


.05 


Chegwin 


Total 


ir\ 


.36 


.98 


.24 


1 Black Earth 


G 3,4 


22 


.00 


.76 


1.00 


Huegel 


5,6,7 Y 












7,8,9 Y 


9 


-.11 


1^05 


.76 


t 


9,10,11 Y 


10 


• 50 


.85 ^ 


.08 
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In sxwimary, using teacher ratings on conferred prosocial be- 
haviors for the conferees, there is strong evidence that students 
continue to exhibit the identified prosocial behaviors. Data from 
the students' ovm ratings of the same behaviors also support this 
conclusion, although to a lesser degree. 



Discussion 



The results of the field test related to the effectiveness of 
the group conferences in increasing the incidence of children's pro- 
social behaviors were, in general, quite favorable • Both teacher and 
student ratings showed an increased incidence of those prosocial be- 
haviors discussed in the conferences. This increase was maintained 
after the conferences were discontinued^^ The increases were largely 
specific to those behaviors actually discxissed^^and showed only 
moderate generalization to other prosocial behaviorst^^""'"Th«^^ 
ences were effective in eliminating differences between theinfciaaj 
superior nonconferees and ^he children selected forNthe conferences. 
Finally, there was moderate evidence that the effectiveness of the 
conferences with the pupil target group depended upon\the level of 
implementation of the prcigram achieved by the adult target group. 
This. latter result,* which 'i*s not unexpected, points to^he importance 
of making necessary revisions of the instructional mateMals reiated-^ 
to the group conference procedure, as suggested by the adult field 
test participants and noted in Chapter II. 
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VI 

EFFECTS OF OLDER CHILDREN TUTORING YOUNGER CHILDREN 



A controlled experiinent to ascertain the effects of specified 
tutoring arremgements was carried out during 1966-67. The results 
of this initial experiment, which are reported in the first part of 
this chapter, were so encoura'ging .that the tutoring procedure was sub- 
sequently incorporated as a motivational-instiructional procedure in 
lOl. The teacher materials for tutoring were described earlier in 
Chapter II, along with the largely, positive field test results dealing 
with adult implementation of the procedure and its feasibility in 
school settings. In the latter part- of this chapter we describe the 
reactions of children to the tutoring procedure, when implemented by 
adults using the tutoring materials. 

CONTROLLED EXPERIMENT WITH OLDER CHILDREN TUTORING YOUNGER CHILDREN 

BY MARY R. QUILLING, DORIS M. COOK, JAMES L. tfARDROP, 
AND HERBERT J. KLAUSMEI^R^ 



Participating 'students 

The experiment was carried out in a multiunit school in the inner 
area of a large Wisconsin city. The large majority of tutors and.tutees 
were black; the neighborhood was economically poor. Twenty- two primary , 
school children of age six and seven were tutored individually in mathema- 
tics, each by a different sixth-grade boy or girl. The tutors came from 
the same neighborhood as the tutees. In the experiment there was one 
experimental group of 22 tutees • There were a^so two control groups 
of 17 and 18 children, ^Respectively . A total of 57 children were 
enrolled in the primary unit frpm which the experimental and control 
groups were drawn. 



\ 



Procedure 



All 57 primary-age children received the same type of instruction 
in mathematics for four days of e^ch'week. A televised mathematics 
program. Patterns in Arithmetic^ Qyade 1^ was used with all 57 dhildren. . 
Teachers gave lessons complemen ting^ the TV presentations • Many concrete 
objects were used in the teacher 'presentations. Teacher-made mimeo- 
graphed worksheets supplemented the workbook which accompanied the * 
series.. Individual instruction was 'given by the teachers to pupils who 



^This section is an edited abstract of the research report by 
Quilling et al., 1968. - 
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had difficulty grasping the TV presentation. In addition to this 
instruption, the 22 children in the experimental group were tutored 
by a sixth qrade tutor of the same sex. Each sixth qrader spent a 
h«iif hour per week with "his" tutee piayinq arlthmc^tic: qamos, manipulnL- 
ing concrete objects, and helping with problem solving. These sixth 
grade tutors also met for a half hour each week for instruction on 
tutoring. E)uring these meetings they were briefed on the mathematics 
skills which the primary students were practicing and they learned 
tutoring procedures. 

Design 

The primary student population was stratified according to, sex 
and randomly assigned either to the experimental group or to one of the 
two control groups. The sixth graders were stratified by sex and homerr 
rooms before being randomly assigned to the children to be tutored. 
Eleven girls and 11 bo^s were selected as tutork. The tutors reported 
to the classes of the tutees in two groups, at tomes which were con- 
venient to the particular homeroom teacher. The th^ee teachers of 
the primary children rotated their instructional groups at three-week 
intervals, so that each teacher worked with the experimental group and 
the two control groups twice during the second semester of the 1966-67 
school year. 

Before the experiment began, the primary children were administered 
a teacher-constructed l:est having a sample of items dealing with math 
concepts which had been presented d\xring the first semester. At the 
conclusion of the experiment another ,teacher-made test was administered, 
this one measuring \inderstar)ding of concepts presented during the second 
semester. A teacher-made questionnaire was used to measure the tutees*- 
attitudes toward school euid toward arifthifietic. ,f 

The sixth grade tutors and the sixth grade- children who were not 
tutors (control group) were given a periSonality inventory that yielded 
subscores on individualization, power, esteem, centrality, grouping, 
identification, dependency, and complexity. 



Results 

Three analyses were performed. The first examined the effect of 
the tutoring On the arithmetic understanding of prjjnary children. In 
the second, attitudinal differences as a result of tutoring were con- 
sidered. Finally, personality inventory scores on the sixth grade 
tutors and sixth grade children who did not tutor were coo^pared. 

An analysis of covariance was performed on the younger children's 
ari^^^tic test scores. The teacher-constructed posttest .was^used as 
the dependent variable, with the pretest as the qovciriate. Data for 
both the pretest and posttest were available for 45 children. 

The analysis indicated that the tutored group performed signifi- 
cantly better than did the control group. This effect was significant 
beyond the 6 percent level of confidence. -There was ^Iso a highly 
significant < .005) sex effect reflecting" the superior achievement 
of the girls. 
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Figure 10, a graph of subgroup means on the posttest, portrays 
both the difference between boys* and girls' performance and the large 
difference favoring the experimental group. 

A multivariate analysis "of variance was performed on the person- 
ality scores of the sixth graders. The difference in self-concept as 
measured by the inventory was not significant. Analysis of the priitary 
children's attitudes toward school, where total score indicated n 
of items for which a positive response was given, revealed no sig 
cant difference between the experimental and control groups. 

Discussion 

Since children who were tutored had a higher level of achievement\ 
than children who were no-t tutored, the use of sixth grade tutors was \ 
judged to be effective. Teachers noted, however, that some tutor-tutee > 
pairs were not compatible and worked well only when the teacher was \ 
near. It should be noted that in the experiment, the older students ^ 
were randomly assigned to the younger children. To avoid the possibility \ 
of negative experiences on the part of either the tutor dr the tutee, 
the incompatible pairs might have been switched when difficulties arose. 
Tutoring might then h^ve had a more positive effect on both arithmetic 
achievement and attitude. 

In addition to providing evidence that tutoring by older children 
can have positive effects, on the achievement of younger children, this 
study also indicated that more positive attitudinal effects of tutoring 
might be obtained if compatible tutor-tutee pairs are identified and 
if tutoring sessions are monitored to assure that the members of pairs 
continue to relate well to one another! These suggestions were incor- 
porated into the tutoring* inservice materials which were utilized in 
th^^2-73 field test study reported below. 



EFFECTS OF TUTORING ON CHILDREN'S MOTIVATION 
AND ACHIEVtt^ENT: FIELD TEST RESULTS 

BY NANCY ZAJAIJO AND W. DONALD HUBBARD2 



Peurticipating Students 

Students at Victory and Thoreau, tlo multiunit schools located in 
a middle-class area of Milwaukee, participated in the field test. The 
adults implementing the procedure at ea,teh school determined the subject 
matter and the students to be involved in tutor ihg. Table 43 reflects 
these decisions. At Victory School, tutoring wak done in one unit 
of fourth to sixth graders. All of the 31 fourth graders in Unit IV 
were selected as tutees because they were judged by their teachers as 
below their expected- level on the Word Attack component of the Wisconsin 
Design for Reading Skill Development. At the end qf the tutoring pro- 
cedure, 22^^f these had actually received tutoring. Twelve sixth graders 
were origiimlly chosen as tutors. Two "very quiet" boys dropped out 



This section is an abstract of sections of the report by Zajano 
fi Hubbard, 1975. 
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during the preparation period, which left a total of 10 tutors and ^ 
22 tutees for the procedure at Victory. Each tutor instructed only 
one tutee at a time. Because all the fourth graders in Unit IV 
were design'ated to be tutees, the fourth graders in iJnit III were 
called upon to serve as a tutee ccsnparison group. 

At Henry David Thoreau School, teachers and pupils in three 
units participated. In Unit B, 30 pupils were selected as potential 
tutees, 6 of these were chosen randcanly to become tutees, while the 
remaining 24 served as a comparison group. These 6 pupils were tutored 
in reading by 6 tutors from Unit C. In addition, the Unit C staff 
identified 32 pupils as potential tutees for math. Six of these were • 
chosen randomly, with the remaining children serving as a comparison 
group. Unit D provided 6 math tPtors for the Unit C tutees. 

Design 

I^cal procedures. The planning and implementation tasks carried 
out by local coordinators and staff at each school were described in 
detail in Chapter II (see especially Tables 12 and 13) . Prototype 
ICSM materials (Chapters one. two, and five of the book Individually 
Guided Motivation; Gu idelines for Implementation [Klausmeier, Prayer, 
& Quillmg, 1972] and two films) were used by adults to guide such 
activities as conducting a local inservice, selecting the subject- 
matter areas for tutoring, choosing tutees and tutors, and setting 
up tutoring times and places. The specific procedures which evolved 
from these activities at each school are. described briefly. 

At Victory, all the fourth graders in Unit IV, were selected to 
be tutored on the Word Attack component of the Wisconsin Design for 
Reading skill Development. IVenty-two students from this unit were 
eventually tutored on a total of 12 Level c skills. Each of four 
homeroom teachers submitted the names of sixth graders who they 
thought would be effective and responsible tutors. The -coordinator 
then selected the pupils who had completed all the word Attack skills. • 

All the Unit IV pupils were grouped for reading according to skill 
needs. Consequently, each of the four homeroom teachers had tutees 
in their reading-skill groups at one time or another, it was the 
responsibility of the skill group teacher to prepare specific tutor- 
ina. activities for each tutee in his group. 

Tutor preparation consisted of eight sessions, each lasting 40 
minutes. A supervisor from the Milwaukee Central Office assisted by 
preparing five of the tutors while the coordinator prepared the other 
five. The format for the sessions was basically the same for all 
tutors. The tutoring sessions began in mid-December and were held ' 
twice a week. Each tutee participated in an average of 12 tutoring 
sessions, with the range extending from one session to 32 sessions. 
Tutoring ended in late May. 

At Thoreau the areas for tutoring wer? reading (Unit B) and math 
(Unit C) . Six tutees from each unit were randomly selected from a 
larger pool of students who showed a lack of achievement, motivation, 
and social skills. TVelve tutors were chosen who exhibited patience, 
interest, understanding, and a knowledge of the subject matter. They " 
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were matched with their tutees on the basis of personality, sex, ^ 
and race. 

The tutee's homeroom teacher was responsible for preparing 
specific tutoring materials for the reading- tutees, while the math 
skill group teachers had this duty for the math tutees. I^je two 
coordinators were responsible for preparing the tutors and organizing 
the times and places for each pair to meet. 

Tutor preparation at Thoreau consisted of six sessions lasting 
30 to 40 minutes. Tutoring itself started in mid-November for the 
math tutees and consisted of 52 sessions. The .reading tutees held 
their first of 48 sessions in early December. The tutoring sessions 
were 20 to 30 minutes long, were held three times a week, and ended 
in early May. 

Objectives and measuring instrximents , A summary of the field 
test objectives with respect to participat;ing students is shown 
in Table 44, along witH the instruments and' timetable for measuring 
each objective. 

Two instruments were used to ascertain whether the tut^e '$ moti- 
vation and self-direction increased during the tutoring procedure. 
Each instrument included items to assess both motivation and self- 
direction. The first instnmaent consisted of the first ten items 
of Table 2.2 of the prototype IGM book. It measured the pupil's 
"general level of motivation" by asking such questions as whether 
he attends to tasks, begins tasks promptly, returns to tasks volxin- 
tarily after an interruption, etc. All children in the participating 
units were assessed with this instrument by their homeroom teacher 
both before and after the tutoring procedure. In addition, the chil- 
dren identified as tutees and comparisons for the tutees were also 
assessed midway through the tutoring procedture. At Thoreau the 
tutee^ and their comparison group were also assessed iitmediately 
' prior to tutoring. Consequently, four scores were availaible for 
the Thoreau tutees and their comparisons, three scores for the 
Victory tutees and their comparisons, and two scores were availaJDle 
for th? remaining children in the participating xinits. The teachers 
were not always consistent about including every child on these assess- 
ments. Consequently, the number of available scores varied from as- 
sessment to assessment, especially at Victory. . 

The second instrument dealt with the tutee's motivation and self- 
direction during the tutoring session, and his attitude toward the tutored' 
subject matter outside of the sessions. The tutor answered the first 
eight items dealing with the tutee's behavior during the sessions, while 
the tutee's teacher completed the last three items concerning the 
tutee's behavior outside the session. • Table 5.4 from the prototype 
IGM book was \ised to provide this assessment, although its format 
and vocabulary were revised to make it easier for the tutor to use. 
This assessment was completed three times, approximating the begin- 
ning, midpoint, and end of tutoring sessions. 

The instruments used to assess the tutees' skill achievement 
were selected by each school as a result of their choice of the 
tutored subject matter. At Victory, it was first thought that the 
Level B skills for the Word Attack component of the Wisconsin Design 
would be the appropriate level for tutoring. .Upon completion of the 
criterion-referenced tests for this level, it was discovered tha't 
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all the potential tutees had mastered this level ♦ Because of the 
need to reassess at a higher level and because of the time consumed 
in this process, the original plan of having a prebaseline assess- 
ment was discarded for Victory, A baseline "score was then obtained 
on the Level C Wisconsin Tests of Reading Skill Developnent: Word 
Attack, for both the potential tutees and their comparison group, 
Mid-tutoring and, end- tutoring scores were also gathered. 

At Thoreaii^ a prebaseline and a baseline assessment were ac- 
complished for both reading and math tutees^^and their comparison 
groups. The reading coordinator developed her own test of 10 
reading skills, borrowing items frcxn various stcindardized tests 
as well as devising some of her own. The math tutees were assessed 
on the diagnostic tests accompanying Books 2 and 3 of the Mdison- 
Wesley Elementary School Mathematics Program, currently in use at 
Thoreau, Mid-tutoring and end-tutoring assessments were also made, 

To evaluate the tutors' performance, a different 50 percent 
random sample of tutors completed a self -evaluation form at seven- 
week intervals during the procedure. Table 5.2 in the IGM book 
listed 17 specific tasks to be accomplished by the tutors. This 
table was used both for self-evaluation and for evaluation by a 
Center staff member who observed tutors during three visits to each 
field test school, ^ 



Results 

^tees' general level of motivation and self-direction . ^;ach 
item on the instrument; for measuring students'^ general leve^ of 
motivation and self-direction provided a three-point scale on which ^ 
teachers rated the degree to which stiodents demonstiTated such be- 
havior as "attends to learning tasks." Thus, the students' average 
scores on this instirument remged from 1 to 3. The data provided by 
this scale of general motivation and self-direction were analyzed 
separately by school in a number of ways. The mean scores for the 
tutees were first considered over time. They were then contrasted 
with those of the comparison group, and with those of the remaining 
students in the participating units. Finally, as a sidelight, the 
tutors' scores were compared to those of the tutees and the others 
in the units* 

The results for this 'measure at Thoreau were clear: (1) there 
was, basically, no consistent change in the tutees' (including both 
math and reading tutees) level of- motivation during the course of 
the tutoring procedure, (2) there was little difference on this 
measure between the tutees and their comparison group, or between 
tutees and other students in the participating units, cuid (3) the 
tutors at Thoreau scored higher on general level' of motivation and 
self-direction than did the tutees and other students, both at the 
^eginning and end of the tutoring procedure. This latter result, 
^hich was also obtained at Victory, merely confirms the;, good judgment 
of the teachers who selected *the tutors in the first place. 

At Victory, the results with r^pect to general level of motiva- 
tion were more encouraging* ^JPhe mean scores of the tutees during the 
baseline, mid-tutoring, and end-tutoring periods of the procedure 
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were 1.39, 2.10, and 1.82, respectively. The means for the comparison 
group for the same three time periods were 1.84, 1.97, and 2.02, 
respectively. The tutees improved .71 from baseline to mid- tutoring 
and then dropped .28 from mid-tutoring to end- tutoring, thereby in- 
creasing .43 in general motivation overall. The comparison group 
started out .45 higher than ^e tutees and increased .18 overall. 

The mean sco£-§s for all other students in the unit (students 
who were neither tutees, potential tjiitees, tutors, nor in the compari- 
son group) were 2.17 and 2.27 for the base*line and end-tu,toring periods, 
respectively. Therefore, the average baseline score for the tutees 
^ was .78 lower than that for the other students. At the end of tutor- 
ing the tutees' mean was .45 lower. Therefore, at the end of the 
procedu:ge the tutees (who were selected for tutoring because of y 
generally low motivation) were closer to the rest of the students y^ 
in their unit. 

Tutees' motivation toward tutoring . The instrument >fpras^sess- 
ing this objective consisted of 3-point rating scales for ^^lecl^ed 
tutee behaviors within the Storing session (ratings given by tutors) 
and scales for behaviors related ^to the tutees' pe^istence, indepen- 
dency, and interest while working on tfie tutore^i sxibject matter outside 
of t\ie sessions. These latter ratings were completed by the teachers 
responsible for preparing a tutee 's specific tutoring activities. The 
tutees were assessed three times on this instrumsq^t. The first admin- 
istration was two to three weeks after tutoring started, with the * 
second and third administrations following at seven-week intervals. 

At neither school did tutees show much increase on this measure 
of motivation across time periods. However, at both schools the 
initial mban scores were so high' (2.55 out of 3.00 at Victory and 2.20 
at Thoreaii) that there was little room for improvement. At least motiva 
tion remained at a high level throughout the tutoring period. Inter- 
estingly, the tutors at both schools consistently gave higher ratings 
to tutees than did teachers. Vfliether this result reflects a difference^ 
in the internal standaird^ of the tutors and teachers or an actual! dif- 
ference in the tutees' behavior during aiiS outside of the session is 
unclear. 

Tutee s ' achievement . Achievement was assessed through repeated 
testing of the tutees and the comparison groups with the instriaments 
selected by the schools. The achievement data were analyzed separately 
for each school* 

At Victory ^chool. the instrument used to assess'- this objective 
was the 16 subtests of the Wisconsin Test of Reading Skill Development 
(WTRSD) : Word Attack, Level C, Form P. Of the 16 skills tested, 12 
were the subject df tutoring. The reported scores take account of 
when the tutoring on these skills occurred, using data from only those 
testing occasions immediately prior to and ixnmediately following the 
tutoring session. Three tutoring interims are differentiated. The 
first tutoring interW (between the baseline and mid-tutoring testing) 
consisted of 14 tutees being assisted on an average of 2.1 skills. 
The second interim (between the mid- and end-testing occasions) 
included 13 tutees coached on an average of 1,6 skills. Six tutees 
were tutored on an averVge of 2.0 skills over a period of time that 
overlapped both interimsV The mean percent correct items for these 
three sets pf tutees kreAshpwn in Table 45. An overall pre- and 
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TABLE 45 

MEAN PERCENT CORRECT ITEWS FOR THREE SETS OF TUTEES 
ON WTRSD LEVEL C SUBTESTS FOR TUTORED SKILLJ 



Set Tutees N* Baseline Mid-tutoring End-tutoring 

Tutored in first interim. 29 70.4 ^ &4.?t ^ 

Tutored in second interim 25 71.9 / 81.0 

Tutored in both interims 12 64.0 72.4 75.4. 

Overall pre-post 66 69.8 '81.7 



^Combination of students and skills. 



posttutoring mean score is al^o included. This latter pair of score's 
is a weighted meaji of the pre- and post-mean scores given for the three 
sets of tutees. To compute the overall pre and post mean scores, the 
end-tutorijig mean score was used for the post score of the set of tutees 
participating during both interims, while tl^e mid-tutoring meaui score 
was used as the pre-score. for the tutees who took part' only during the 
second interim. . ' ' 

The data reported in Table 45 reveal a substantial increase in 
the reading achievement of 'the tutees. Twq of the sets of students 
attained mean scores that surpassed the 80 percent mastery level, and 
the overall posttutoring scorfe was above the mastery level. The other 
set of tutees was tutored during both interims. They had substantially, 
lower mean baseline scores than the other two groups, but during the 
first interim their mean scores were raised to the pretutoring level 
of the other p^o groups. The tutoring that was continued during the 
sec^ond interim, however, did not yield the posttutoring mean score * 
level of the other two. The effect of the tutoring was not extended ^ 
much through additional tutoring. 

In-order to create a true comparispn group for these sets of 
tutees, an attempt was made to select a combination of stiadents and 
skills identical to that of each set of tutee^s. In other words, if 
six tutees were tutored on Skill 1 during the*^ first interim, then 
six Skill 1 scores frqm the comparison students were randomly selected 
to G6ntrast with those of the tutees.. 

The first step in this process was to reduce the number of stu- ^ ' 
dents in the comparison group from 30 to 22, the size of the tutee 
group. This was done through random sampling. The next step was 
to record all the baseline scores frcxn the 22 comparison students 
that fell within the range of baseline scores^ exhibited by the tutees. 
This set of baseline scopes yielded a pool of students wljp would have 
been eligible for tutoring. The subsequent mid- and end-tutoring 
scores for this simulated comparison group were contrasted those 
of the tutees. The scores wete randomly drawn under the following 
conditions: each skill was represented in the same magnitude that 
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it was for the tutees, ,and the mean number of skills within each interim 
was the same as for the tutees.. For example, if'skili-2 was included 
eight times in the total tu tee score, then eight randomly selected 
• scores on Skill 2 were included for the total comparison' gi^oup score. 
The match was notperfect. The range in the number- of skills per 
studeriS was somewhat lower for the simulated comparison group than 
for the tutees (1-5 vs. It?) . The mean scores for the three simulated-, 
sets of studeats are shown in Table 46. The "overall pre-post scores ' 
were calculated in the same manner as for the tutees. •■ - " ^ 

TABLE 46 - . 

MEAN PERCENT CORRECT ITEMS FOR JHREE SETS OF SITJDENTS" ' . • 
IN THE COMPARISON GROUP ON WTRSD LEVEL C SUBTESTS' 

FOR TUTORED SKILLS ^ ■ ' • • . 



Set of students 
(simulated) 




^ Baseline 


Mid-tutoring 


; End- tutoring 


First interim 


29 


64.3 


75.2 




Second ititerim 


25 




' 81.4 , 


85.3 


Both interims 


12 


60.7 


72.9 


78.3 


Overall ^re-post 


66 


65.2 




74. ,4 


♦Combination of students 


and 


skills r 




1 



In creating this simulation it cannot be assumed, that the students 
in the canparison group received instruction in the se^lected s3p.lls. ' " 
It can be assumed, however, that the students had skill deficiencies 
similar to the tutees. Some of them (perhaps many) must have received 
instruction in the selected skills. Victory is a multiunit school u^lng 
the Wisconsin Design ^for Reading Skill Development, It is standard 
operating procedure for lAultiunit schoo^rs to provide instruction that 
accommodates the skill deficiencies of the students. ^ 

The datk reported In Table 46 show an increase in the reading . • 
achievement level that is slightly less than the one found for the tutees. 
There is a 9 percent increase for the simulated comparison group when con- 
trasting the overall pret^toring score with the overall posttutoring score. 
The tutees ha^^l2 percent difference between these two measures. It 
can be concludl)|that the tutees at Victory did increase their reading 
achievement somewhat more than the simulated comparison group. 

At Thoreau School, the two sets of tufce^s were tutored in different 
subject-matter areas (reading 'and math) ; thusXt was not possible to 
obtain a single set of data to assesa the increase in all o^'the tutees' 
achievejnent. Therefore^ the data for each set of tutees was treated 
separately. . . 
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The tutees'' mean scores for the skills on which they were tutored 
are reported in Table 47. These , scores reflect the testing occasions 
immediately preceding and following the tutoring sessions for each 
•skill. 



TABLE 47 

MEAN- SKILL SCORES FOR THREE^TS OF THOREAU- TUTEES 
ON THE READING ACHIEteNT BAHERY 
FOR THE TUTORED SKILLS (SCALE OF 0-10) 



Set of Tutees 




Prebaseline 


Baseline 




Snd"tutorlng 


Tutored in first interim 


8 


6.63 


6.50 


9.50' ' 




Tutored in second interim 


6 




"5.16 




9.33 


Tutored in both interims 


11 


5.27 


6.36 


8.18 


^.36 


Overall pre-post 


25 


5.68 


6.68 




8.91S^* 



♦Combination of students and skills. 



Some tutees started, and finished a set of distinct skills' prior to" 
the mid-tutoring testing and then started on a new set for the second 
interim. They also worked o*i other skills during a period that over- 
lapped both interims. To be precise, of the ^ix reading tutees, five 
were tutored on an average of 1.6 skills during^ the first interim. Four 
of the six were tutored on an average of 1.7 skills during the/-second 
interim, while all six were tutored on an average of 1.8 skills during 
a period that overlapped both interims. Two pretutoring scores and a 
posttutoring scor^e were calculated from a weighted mean of the two scores 
prior to the tutoring session and the score that follows the session ^ 
For the ^combination of students and skills that overlapped both ^interims, 
the tutoring session was the total time of those interims. 

There is evidence in Table 47 that the tuteeq, increased their read- 
ing achievement level. The overall posttutoring score is l^ss than one 
percent from the mastery level of 9.0 established by the coordinator, 
and two of the sets of tutees attained post tut oi^ifc^ig levels of achieve- 
ment far in excess of that level. The othej: set'of tutees were tutored 
in^both interims. As in the Victory data, there do«s^not seem to be a , , 
cumulative effedt to the tutoring proceldure. An interesting artifact 
in the Table, 47 data is that, for those tutees receiving tutoring in^ ' ^ 
the second interim only, there was a substantial increase recorded. in 
their achievement levfel between the baseline and mid-tutoring occasions*, 
a period during which these students were not tutored. This increase 
is larger, than the one obtained for the tutoring period and indicates 
that some of the increase reported, for that period may not be the result 
of the tutoriiig procedure. ^ * \ 
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A true comparison group was formed for the ThoreatT^tUt^es "in a 
manner similar to that for the Victory tutees. Six students were 
randomly selected from the con^arison group, and those prebaseline 
scores that fell within the range of the tutees scores were recorded. 
With only six students and nine skills to include in the calculations, 
there was not as nruch latitxide in setting up the combinations of stu- 
dents and skills similar to that of the tutees. Combinations were 
selected to meet the following criteria: the number of tutored skills 
per student should be the same as for the tutees, the number of stu- 
dents and skills for each tutoring interim should be the same as for 
the tutees, the students in the category "Both interims" should have 
score characteristics simil5Lr to those of the tutees, all tutored 
skills should be represented. One other characteristic was not ob- ' * 

tained: the skills themselves were not represented* in the. same pro- 
^portion as they were for the tutees. Considerably more manipulation 
was Required in creating this simulated set of data than that required 
for the Victory data. 

Table 48 contains the mean skill scores for the simulated compari- 
son group. The same Qualification applies in this emalysis as in the 
Victory analysis* No assumption can be made that instruction was 
0rovided for each of the selected student-skill ccxnbi nations. However, 

TABLE 48 

MEAN SKILL SCORES FOR THREE SETS OF STUDENTS 
FROM THE THOREAU COMPARISON GROUP ON THE READING 
. ACHIEVEMENT BATTERY FOR THE TUTORED SKILLS 
(SCALE OF 0-10) . 



\ 

\ 



Set of , students 
(simulated) 


N* 


Prebaseline 


Baseline 


Mid- tutoring 


End- tutoring 


First interim 


8 


. " 5.75 


8.25 . 


,9.50 




Second interim^ 


6 




' 5.17 


7.17 


, 7.17 


Both interims 


11 


5.45 


6.55 


8.09 ' 


8.27 


Overall pre-post 


25 


5.44 


7.24 




8.40 



♦Combination of students and -skills." . 



the selected students do haVe sl$ill deficiencies similar -tb those> of 
the tutees and they are in a multiunit school that consciously provides 
instruction that accommodates students' skill deficiencies. The data 
indicate less of an increase in the reading^ achievement level of this 
siro*ulate^d comparison group than that of the tutees. Thus, the' .Thoreau* 
reading tutees did increase their achievement level. 

.•Hie math Achievement levels for- the Thoreau *tutees were assessed 
by the^ diagnostic tests accompanying the ;v<i<iison-Wesle^ Elementary 
School Mathematics Program \ (Books 2 and* 3) Comparing ±}ie mean scores 
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of the tutees and comparison students on this diagnostic battery 
across the testing periods showed a slightly greater increase in 
math achievement for the tutees. 

Refinement in the analysis of these data was complicated by 
the nature of the tests amd the decision rules used by the tutoring 
coordinator in assigning the t\$^ored material to the tutee. The 
tests were not single-skill -tests, as were the ones used for the 
reading 'tutees • For the mathematics t;utees each itfem on a partic- 
ular test was referenced to a distinct skill • Considering the battery 
of tests as a whole, the items were interrelated to form several 
stxands of content, but the strands were not distinct, nor were- they 
spe^iified by authors. For example, Item 5 on test one might be related 
to Item 7 on test two on the basis of the mathematical operation in- 
volved in both items (both addition) \ Item 5 on test one might ^o be 
related to Item 8 on test two on the basis of the content of the^jkems 
(both problem solving). To conpound this confiision, the tutoring' 
coordinator selected items for the content of a tutoring session by 
using his best judgment as to the specific instructional need of the 
tutee. Thus, it is specxilative to designate "tutored skills," and 
impossibip^ to create a simulated comparison group. 

The alternative that is available is to analyze the proportion 
of the tutored items that were answered correctly before and after 
the tutoring session. Table 49 contains data relative to these pro- 
portions for the tutoring interim occurring between the baseline and 
mid-tutoring testing occasions for six \tu tees, on an average of 14.2 
items. * 



TABLE 49 

NUMBER OF TUTORED ITEMS CORRECT AND INCORRECT 
FOR THE FIRST TUTORING INTERIM FOR THE THOREAU MATH TUTEES 



Baseline 

Testing 

Occasion 


Mid-tutoring Testing Occasion 


Correct 


Incorrect 


Total 


Correct 


45 


6 


si 


Incorrect 


27 


7 


34 . ' 


Total 


72 


13 


^85 , ^ 



The data reported in Table 49 indicate that there was an increase 
in the math achievement level of the tutees. The baseline mastery 
rate was .60 and the mid-tutpring mastery rate was .85. In addition, 
79 pe^rcent of the 34 incorrect items in the baseline testing were 
correct at the mid-tu toting testing. A similar analysis was performed * 
pn-the same items for the comparison group. The mastery level increased 
from 74 to 87 percent over the same period,- and 70 percent of the incor- 
rect items "at the baseline testing were correct at the mid-tutoring 
testing. 
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The same analysis was performed for the tutoring interim between 
the mid-tutoring and end-tutoring testing occasions. Seven tutees 
were tutored on an average of 11.7 items during this time. 

Although not as conclusive as in the previous analysis, there is 
evidence of an increase in the tutees' math achievement. Ttie mastery 
levels increased from 56 to 70 percent, but only 48 percent of items 
incorrect prior to tutoring were correct following tvStoring. in an 
analysis of the same items taken from the compaxison group, the mastery 
rates increased from 82 to 83 percent, and 63 percent of the incorrect 
items were correct at the end of the period. 

Ihere'were four tutees who were tutored on an average of 6.8 items 
for a period that overlapped the testing interims. The data from these 
students yield dramatic evidence of the increase in the tutees' math 
achievement. They also indicate marginal gains for extended tutoring 
periods. The mastery rates increased from 4 to 89 to 93 percent, and 
88 percent of the incorrect items in baseline testing were correct at 
mid-tutoring testing, with another 4 percent of them correct at 
the end-tutoring testing. From a similar analysis performed on the 
Items in the comparison group, the mastery rate increased from 75 
to 84 to 86 percent, and 69 percent of the incorrect baseline items 
were correct in' the mid-tutoring testing, vrtiile 3 percent more of 
them were correct at the end-tutoring testing. 

Combining the data from all sets of tutees , the mastery levels 
of the tutees increased from 50 to 80 percent, and 73 percent of the 
incorrect items were correct following tutoring.-^ The data from the 
comparison group show that their mastery rate increased from' 78 to 
84 percent, with 68 percent of the incorrect items correct at the end 
of the period. These data are not conclusively suppoirt'ive of the 
effect of tutoring on the Thoreau math tutees. The incfease in the 
mastery level was much greater for the tutees than for the comparison 
group, but the percent of incorrect items that were correct after 
tutoring was not as different for the two groups as one might expect. 
Considering all the evidence, however, there is some support for the 
conclusipn that the Thoreau tutees increased in math achievement as 
a result of the tutoring procedure. 

To summarize the data pertaining to the tutees' increased achieve- 
ment level, there was evidence in all three tutoring situations that 
the desired effect was obtained'. The e^>idence was, found in two cases 
(Victory reading and Thoreau reading) by considering only the skills 
that were tutored and contrasting those' gains with comparable results 
from a simulated comparison group. In the case of Thoreau math, the 
favorable contrast was obtained by cofnpiling data from only those test 
Items that covered the content of the tutoring sessions. 

Tutor abil ity 'to conduct sessions . A different 50 percent random 
sample of tutors evaluated themselves three times on whether or not 
they had completed the 17 tasks listed in Table 5.2 of the prototype 
IGM book. This- self-evaluation was first completed three weeks after 
the tutoring sessions began, and was repeated twice at seven-week 
intervals. Each tutor was told to think, while assessing himself, 
only of the tutoring sessions he had just finished. A total of 33 
self-evaluation forms were completed. In addition, the same evaluation 
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form was coii5>leted for 17 of the tutors l>y a Center observer during 
three monitoring visits to the field test schools. These visits took 
place at approximately the same times as the tutor self-evaluations. 
No attenpt was made to randomly select tutors to be observed; rather, 
the Center visitor monitored whichever tutor-tutee pairs were available. 
An attempt was made tb see as many different tutors as possible. Often, 
however, all tutors were holding sessions at the same time, so it was 
not possible to monitor each session ccwapletely. 

A mean percent score was tabulated to reflect the number of tasks 
the tutor accomplished. If no response was recorded fot an item the 
total number of items was adjusted accordingly, so that the mean per- 
cent score reflects the ntimber'of Yeg responses relative to the number 
of items answered. This procedure was, adopted because on some occasions 
the Center observer was not able to observe an entire session; and con- 
sequently could not record whether or not each task was completed, it 
also was used because occasionally tutors inadvertently omitted an item 
while completing the self -evaluation forms. 

The mean percent scores for the tutor self-evaluations were 
generally quite high, with the range extending from 89 to 98 percent. ^ 
The overall total of 93 percent of the tutoring tasks completed speaks 
well for the tutors' perception of how they were accomplishing their 
jobs. 

The Center observations of the tutors' performance yielded a slightly 
lower evaluation. The scores ranged from 85 percent for Thoreau reading 
tutors to 91 percent for Thoreau math and Victory reading tutors, with 
an overall total of 89 percent of the tutoring tasks accomplished. When 
•tutor and Center evalviations were combined to form a single assessment 
of the tutors' ability to conduct tutoring sessions, the grand mean 
percent for both schools was 92 percent. It can be concluded that the' 
tutors did successfully carry out the tutoring procedure as prescribed 
by the IGM inservice material. 



Discus^on 



/ 



The results of the field test indica 
has modestly positive effects on children 



e that the tutoring procedure 
s motivation and achievement. 



Specifically, with regard to general leveiL of motivation and self- 
direction, the results indicated a positive effect of tutoring at 
Victory School, but no eff-ect of tutoring W this variable a1^ Thoreau. 
With regard to motivation and self-directioiVstoward the tutoring ses- 
sions (as assessed by the tutor), and toward ^Htie tutored subject matter 
(as assessed by the teacher), there was no increase at either school, 
but tutees at both schools demonstrated a fairly high level at the begi 
ning of the tutoring procedure and maintained it throughout. 

With respect to tutee achievement, the results indicated a positi 
effect of tutoring when the analysis considered only the tutored skil' 
or items. This positive effect was apparent at both schools and in 
bo.th of the suject-matter areas of reading and mathematics. 

Finally, self-evaluation and Center. observation affirmed that a 
high percentiage of the tasks recommended in the IGM materials were 
actually acccxnplished by tutors dxaring their sessions with younger 
children. 
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In sunmary, the tutoring field test results with respect to chil- 
dren's reactions to the procedure, when viewed in the context of the 
adults; positive reactions to tutoring as reported in Chapter ii^ sup- 
port the conclusion that the tutoring procedure is an effective device 
for increasing student achievement. Moreover, with the many changes 
in the format of the materials (again as described in Chapter ii) which 
were suggested by the field test adults, the tutoring procedure is now 
easier to implement and should be regarded as a feasible procedure for 
the elementary school. 
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SUMMARY 



It should be apparent from the preceding chapters of this report 
that much effort has been expended by Professor Herbexrt Klausmeier and 
his staff in research on motivation, conceptualization of the IGM system 
and the development and refinement of the IGM materials. The evaluation 
staff of the Center has carefully evalxiated the materials in terms of 
their effectiveness with adult and child target groups. 

As with any product developed by the Center ^ the development of 
IGM was undertaken tp meet specific educational needs. These are: 
(1) to assure a high level of motivation to learn on the paxt of each 
individual child, and (2) to promote the acquisition by each child of 
such prosocial behaviors as self-control and self-reliance. A frame- 
work for the- actxial "development of the IGM procedures'^nd materials ^as 
provided by the Instructional Programming Model of the Center's System 
of Individually Guided Education (IGE) . The programming model '^see 
Figure 1, in Chapter I) specifies the sequence of activities necessary 
for attaining the educational objectives of the school^ while at the 
same time meeting the needs of each individual child by accommodating 
instruction to individual differences in skill level, rate and style 
of learning. Thus, 1(M is designed to attain certain motivational 
objectives set by the school while taking into account the motivational 
level and needs of each child. 

As described in Chapter I, operationally IGM consists of foiar 
motivational-instructional procedures, which are orgsmized ways of 
working with a child ot group of children to attain motivational objec- 
tives. The motivational-instructional procedures are: (1) adult-child 
conferences to encourage independent reading, (2) teacher-child con-- 
ferences for goal setting, (3) guiding children toward self-directed 
prosocial behavior, ' and (4) guiding older children in tutoring younger 
children. Each of these procedures can be incorporated into the in- 
structional program in one or more subject-matter areas ^ so that the 
teacher's motivational efforts and instructional activities— like the 
child's motivation and learning — are integrally related in IGM. Each 
of the motivational-instructional procedures has been developed to 
attain specified motivational objectives through the systematic applica- 
tibn of fundamental principles of motivation, which were derived from 
the best available psychological theory and empirical research. These 
principles — related to such processes as attention, observational learn- 
ing, and reinforcement — have been translated into prescribed teacher 
behaviors which, wherT carried out, result in increased motivation and c 
learning on the part of the children. 

Each of these motivational-instructional procedures has been the 
focus of a controlled experimefit in which the effectiveness of the 
procedure was tested under various conditions. The results of these 
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experiments, reported in Chapter III through VI, indicated that each" 
of the' procedures had positive effects upon one or more indicartors; 
measures of motivation, measures ,of achievement, and measures of atti- 
tudes toward the subject matter or school in general^ in addition, 
each experiment provided valuable information concerning thfe conditions 
for optimal success of a given procedure. [ 

Based upon the results of the controlled experiments, inaterials 
were developed to guide teachers and other appropriate schcJol staff who 
might be interested in implementing one or more of the procedures. These 
materials, described in Chapter I, attempt to provide teachers with the . 
knowledge and skills necessary for proper implementation. The matf^ri^ig 
include^ printed information iiv_the f oz^ of a book and assorted manuals ' 
and films; they all aim to demonstrate the application of motivational 
principles within the context of each procediire. The current IGM multi- 
media materials were constructed following field test evali&tions of 
earlier-developed, prototypic materials. -% . 

One ol.jocLlvo of oach field to«t wan to determine the effectiveness 
of tlie multimedia materials with adults. That is, following study of 
the materials, could teachers carry out the planning and implementation 
tasks necessary for proper (as defined by the materials) installation 
of the procedure? Further, could teachers acquire from the materials 
sufficient skill in applying the motivational principles with children? • 
The results of the field tests with respect to the adult target group 
are related in detail in Chapter II. 

Since the above objectives were achieved at an acceptable level 
by most aduXt? in each field test, the materials were judged to be 
instructional ly effective. More important, the formative -evaluation 
of the materials provided information which was utilized to "produce 
second-generation materials which are more acceptable to adults. . The 
revised materials are considerably better organized and carry mueh less 
of an informational load than the early materials. Moreover, through 
feedback from teachers, ways were found to simplify the planning and' . 
installation tasks, so that the procedures were rendered more feasible 
in terms of the time and effort required to implement them. 

The second objective of the field tests was to determine the effect 
of each procedure upon participating children. Each procedyure was known 
to be effective when conditions were rather rigorously controlled by 
Center researchers. However, would positive effects on children's 
motivation and learning, still be attained when the procedure was 
•implemented by typical school personnel in naturalistic school environ- 
ments with children of various characteristics? 

. The results of the field tests with respect to the pupil target 
group are extensively reported in Chapters m through VI. The results 
for each procedure are briefly sunmarized here. Children who partici- 
pated in adult-child conferences to encourage independent reading showed 
increases in amount of independent reading, more positive attitudes 
toward reading, and increases in reading achievement test scores from 
the preconference to the postconference period. 'Moreover, evidence 
suggested that children continue' to read independently -after the con- 
ferences are dispontinued. Because the procedure „as implemented by 
staffs in six different school settings, the results of the field test ' 
lend generality to the conclusion that the reading conferences are 
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effective in meeting pupil objectives of more reading, improved atti- 
t\ades toward reading, and improved reading skills. / 

Children who participated in goal-setting conferences with their 
teachers showed, in most cases, positive and raf^r dramatic gains in 
skill attainment during the periods when confer^ces were held- Rate 
of attainment by pupils for whom conferences Vere discontinued after 
eight weeks remained high in relation to the preconference or baseline 
period. Since the field test sampled from a relatively wide age range 
(7 to 12 years) and from a vciriety of skill areas (arithmetic, word 
attack, vocad)ulary) , it would appear that the positive effects of the 
procedure are quite generalizable to many ages and skill areas. 

The field test of the third procedure, guiding children toward 
self -directed prosocial behavior, indicated that children who partici- 
pated in the group conferences generally exhibited an increase in pro- 
social behaviors. Teacher and student ratings showed an increased 
incidence of those prosocial behaviors discussed in the conferences. 
Tliis increase was maintained after the conferences were discontinued. 
The increases were largely specific to those behaviors actually dis- 
cussed in the conferences and showed only moderate generalization to 
other-. prosocial behaviors. . 

Younger children who were tutoi'ed by older children showed posi- 
tive attitudes toward the tutoring sessions and increased achievement 
which was specific to the skills actually covered in the tutoring ses- 
sions. The tutoring piTocedur^ did not appear to increase the tutees • 
general levejf'^pf motivation. The procedure was judged to be effective 
in meeting specftic motivational and skill-achievement objectives. 

Considered on the whole,> the results of the field tests with re- 
spect to effectiveness of the IGM procedures with children "are remarke^Dly 
favorable^ The evidence -highly recommend? the IGM procedures as ef- 
fective techniques for improving student motivation and conduct. More- 
over, these benefits in iit^roved student motivation and conduct can 
be easily obtained by schools whose teachers and administrators are 
willing to invest a nominal amount of time and other resources in 
implementing IGM. 
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